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: International's 
est-of-Crop ie BY (Joey, 


Gi 
lnternational's 
Modern Milling Facilities 


Bigger Protits tor You! 











Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 
Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 


Call your International representative today. *registered trade-mark 


RB 
BAKERY PROVED 


Ww 


fnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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housewives demand... 


Smart millers have discovered that their Hie 
customers like Mente Dainty Print Bags! 

And no wonder! They make strong, 
sturdy, attractive bags—and the yard- 
age obtained (over a yard in every bag) 
is prized by thrifty housewives for mak- 


ing all sorts of pretty 





things for the family 


and home. 


Band or spot labels 
—both easily re- 


moved because of 
the special ad- 


hesives used. 


Write, wire or phone Za 
for latest quotations 


MENTE & co., INC. 


Box 109: Box 204 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 























THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 


PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 7 nse 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF A conan 
THE BEST. ! 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 





CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 








FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 
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A Complete LINE oF QUALITY FLours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 


GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear 
Pure White Rye BLIZZARD 
GOLD COIN Extra Strong First Clear 


Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 

















ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


“a ere in 7 
Si . NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST MODERN 


; ka Po 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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The stuff in these Neff & Fry silos affects you 


Maybe it’s in the coating of Note in the accompanying 
this paper. Maybe it’s in your photos that the head houses 
Waders. Maybe it’s in your containing heavy machinery 
house paint. It’s the sub- are carried by the Neff & 
stance of your chinaware. Fry silos without extra sup- 
It’s probably in your face Port. This is possible because 
powder ... Clay! The pur- the silos have great load- 
bearing ability. Each of the 
Super-Concrete Staves has a 
guaranteed crushing strength 
We've built scores of silos of 5,000 p.s.i. 

for producers and users of Neff & Fry Silos have so 
pulverized and granulated many advantages that we can 
clay. Like other fluffy mate- not enumerate them in this 
rial, it has to be moved with space. Our folder, “Bins 
conveyors and blowers. With the Strength of Pillars,” 
What’s more, it has to be gives all the facts. Ask for 
kept clean and dry. a copy. 


est, whitest variety is known 
as kaolin. 


Not Exported Except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. ¢ 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


Se etn" @ NEFF & FRY 











Cente NMN1al Fourinc mus mm, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 6,500,000 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 
Storage 











106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
=— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °°;')° 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















F. IMBS MILLING CO. $12": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Sirarion, Vice Pres. 0 ti U T | | f 

Wituiam C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. pera ing nion ermina evd or 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, 7'reas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















Well— 


Business these days is like that. Your 
capital invested in fixed assets 

poses a complex and highly specialized 
problem in appraisal as well as 
inventory. Yet, it is most essential 
today that a business keep close 

track of its numerous financial 
“children.” 


If your business lives in a “shoe” 

and you don’t know what to do, 

call on the Appraisal Service Co. for 
skilled professional assistance in 
determining insurable value, analyzing, 
inventory and recording of your 
property dollar. 


APPRAISAL SERVICE CO. 


605 4th Ave. So. 





(time to call Appraisal Service Co.) 





You recall the old woman who lived in a Minneapolis, Minnesota 
shoe . . . who had so many children she Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade 
didn’t know what to do? Lincoln 0773 





Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


ey Set? ae FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
eo Eh PROCESSING PLANTS 


Write to pe of Our Offices for eineation Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 




















It Takes 
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Sewn Valve 
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types of multiwall paper 





to create still new bine wea pe ID the twelve Bemis 






















ost La variations to meet 








gineering know-how 











Sewn Open Mouth ; 
EM? 
Bemis makes all \four of | 
bags. When you ‘add For, 
special requireme 
top service ... You have you 
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Pasted Valve 
















Pasted Open Mouth 
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General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Gacilities Jor Sewing the Milling Indus | 














CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
| KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE | KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE | ENID, OKLA. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 


- 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS UGQAWM G 
| FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH, OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
SAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO e 1480 BOARD of TR ADE 











| 
| 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 





KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 

















Tee Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 


big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
this huge flow is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Letus serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


ve 
. £ 


ed ‘BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


pS COPEERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioens = A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





. ALL 
“HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


"Seog am - 


esesrenee 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at a 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 



































MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG . CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 














GOUT te 































































































































































































































































0) 
Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 

SPRING WHEAT "==. = SS wT  )=6( WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS | FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 

Crescent 


Cream of the West 4 Be 
t 4 if ‘ 4 . Canary Coon Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Castle 





Nelson [ 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 











eee 


) 
| 
| 
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You can use POLAR BEAR with 
absolute confidence that it will up- 
= hold your reputation 
= Ha as a baker. POLAR 
‘ — BEAR keeps faith by 
Fa ~ 4 giving the finest bak- 
4 ing satisfaction in ev- 


ery sack. 


Cc 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 








BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 

















Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 





OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


© Grain Merchants + 


] BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 


are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
> DULUTH 


Atlante, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dalles, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


MINNEAPOLIS 




















Cfor More Than 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW”’ 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 












“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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neal 5 
this old-time miller 
* had something: 


.-. 80 his careful cold-stone grinding has 
been brought back today ...to make 
SUNFED stone-ground WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR pay off for the baker. 











e SUNFED stone-ground WHOLE 
WHEAT FLour makes a specialty 
loaf .’. . a longer-profit loaf. It 
adds variety . . . provides a new 
taste-treat, too, bringing your 
customers back for more . . . and 
for more of your other products 
as well. 








SUNFED stone-ground WHOLE 
WHEAT FLouR is available for 
shipment in mixed cars with 
bread and cake flours from any 
Commander-Larabee mill. If 
you'd like to give SUNFED Flour 
a trial, with no obligation. . . 
your C-L representative will be 
glad to fix you up with a sample. OW Lahioned 
Ask him, next time he calls. [STONE GROUND 

. ~~ WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR =~ 


an 


























Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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December Average Output Down 12% 





CALENDAR MONTH TOTAL SHOWS 
SLIGHT GAIN OVER NOVEMBER 





Decline in Production Fairly Uniform Throughout US., 
With Exception of Kansas City; Three More 


Working Days Account for Differences 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during Decem- 
averaged 855,500 sacks daily for 
i decline in daily output of approxi- 
mately 12% from the November aver- 


bel 


ize of 974,000 sacks estimated for 
that month by The Northwestern 
Miller 

The calendar month total for De- 
cember, however, shows an estimated 


gain of slightly more than one third 
million sacks. This apparent discrep- 
incy is accounted for by 22 working 
days in December as compared with 
only 19 working days in November. 

The Northwestern Miller's esti- 
mates of flour production are based 
upon production reports supplied by 
mills in the principal centers and re- 
gions which account for the output of 
approximately 74% of the nation’s 
total. The total production reported 
to this journal is adjusted to repre- 
sent 100% in arriving at the estimate 
of 18,828,000 sacks output for Decem- 
ber. 

The year-end decline in output was 
registered in all sections of the coun- 
try. The closing down of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co.’s 13,000-sack plant in 
Kansas City was reflected in part by 
a decline of 23.4% in flour output 
during December as compared with 
the November figure. 

The daily average output by the 
Kansas City milling center during De- 
cember is reported as 48,526 sacks as 
against 63,369 sacks during Novem- 
ber. The December total output was 
reported to this journal as 1,067,574 
sacks. This compares with 1,204,010 
sacks for the previous month, or a de- 
cline of 137,000 sacks for December. 

On a calendar month basis, mills in 
Minneapolis showed a gain of 44,200 
sacks in output during December as 
compared with November. The De- 
cember total output for the Minne- 
apolis mills was reported to this jour- 
nal as 1,239,500 sacks. The November 
total output was 1,195,300. On a daily 
average however, the Minne- 
apolis center showed a decline of 6%, 
since there were three working days 
more in December as compared with 
November. The daily average for Min- 


basis, 








1952 FLOUR OUTPUT TOTAL 
* 
MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during the 1952 
calendar year amounted to approxi- 
mately 227,800,000 sacks, according 
to production reports issued by the 
Bureau of the Census for the first 
10 months and estimates by The 
Northwestern Miller for November 
and December. That estimated total 
is approximately 1!, million sacks 
under the 1951 calendar year total of 
229,300,000 sacks as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. The decline in 
output during 1952 amounted to .65% 
of the 1951 total. 





neapolis in December was 56,340 as 
against 62,900 for November. 
Interior Northwest mills which re- 
port output data to The Northwest- 
ern Miller accounted for the produc- 
tion of 1,919,282 sacks of flour dur- 
ing December for a daily average 
output of 87,240 sacks. These totals 
compare with 1,889,548 sacks and 99,- 
449 sacks, respectively for Novem- 
ber. The decline in output on a work- 


ing day basis during December 
amounted to 6.8% of the November 
average. 


For the Northwest 
plus the interior mills—the daily av- 
erage was down 1112% in December 
as compared with the November daily 
output average. The mills in the 
Northwest which report production 
data to this journal produced 3,158,- 
840 sacks during December for an 
average of 143,580 sacks daily, while 
in November the total output was 
3,084,870 sacks for a daily average of 
162,360 sacks. 

Interior mills in the southwest ac- 
counted for a total output of 4,009,- 
900 sacks for the 22-working day 
month of December, averaging 182,- 
260 sacks. These figures compare with 
3,851,000 sacks total and 202,710 daily 


Minneapolis 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR DECEMBER, 1952 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represents 100% 


of production. Ad 


justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to acco int 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 


Minneapolis ....... 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


aon dake or awa didn ea-eiets 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 


Seattle-Tacoma 
| a eee 
Interior- North Pacific 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. . 


TN 555.4 50. 96.040280'0020 
Percent of U.S. total 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 


average for November. 

Flour production during Decembe1 
by mills in Buffalo was estimated at 
2,189,800 sacks, or a daily average 
output of 99,357 sacks. Production by 
the Buffalo mills during November 
was reported as 2,091,284 sacks for a 
daily average of 110,067 sacks. The 
December daily average output tor 
the Buffalo mills was 10.4% less than 
for November. 

The North Pacific Coast mills 
metropolitan and interior—averaged 
51,767 sacks during December for a 


December, November, December 
1952 1952 1951 
2,189,820 2,091,284 2,071,224 


1,239,559 1,195,322 1,106,782 


1,919,282 1,889,548 1,794,406 
3,158,841 3,084,870 2,901,188 
1,067,574 1,204,010 1,151,109 


4,009,936 3,851,493 3,800,828 


5,055,503 4,951,937 


799 97: 
732,872 


230,270 


706,204 
248,713 


779,696 
288,797 


175,743 158,257 217,320 
1,138,885 1,113,174 1,285,813 
2,330,426 2,288,722 2,136,735 

13,895,482 13,633,533 «13,346,897 
73.8 73.8 748 
18,828,000 18,474,000 18,386,000 


calendar month 
sacks, down 11.6% 
ber daily average 

In the Central and Southeastern 
states, mills which report production 
to this journal, showed a decline ot 
2% in daily average output during 
the final month of the year. That 
group accounted for a total output of 
2,330,426 average of 
105,928 sacks. Those figures compare 
With 2,288,722 sacks total and a daily 
average of 120,459 for No- 
vember. 


total of 1,138,885 
from the Novem 


sacks for an 


sacks 

















U.S. Wheat Flour Production 


in Thousands of Sacks 


per Working Day by Months 








> 
i) ‘ 
= 1,000 








900 




















Monthly Average in Thousands of Sacks per Work 












































Jan. Mar. 





Apr. 


May June July Aug. 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 








FLOUR PRODUCTION DECLINE—The daily average 
flour production by mills in the U.S. during December 
is estimated at 855,500 sacks by The Northwestern Miller, 
or about 12% below the daily average of 974,000 sacks 


estimated for November. Those estimates are based upon 
reports received from mills which produce approximately 
74% of the U.S. total. The adjusted total for the calendar 
month indicates a production of 18,828,000 sacks. 
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GMI to Study Executive Development 





G. Cullen Thomas 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced that vice president G. Cul- 
len Thomas will assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the company’s man- 
agement development program. Mr. 
Thomas will take the lead in formu- 
lating new policies and procedures 
for executive development, and will 
investigate the company’s replace- 
ment requirements for the years 
ahead. 

“This is another step in our pro- 
gram to assure that young men of 
ability have opportunity to advance 
into executive positions within the 
company,” Mr. Bell stated, 

Organizer of the company’s prod- 
ucts control department, Mr. Thom- 
as will relinquish his responsibilities 





Ralph E. Gaylord 


as director of that organization. Suc- 
ceeding him will be Ralph E. Gaylord, 
formerly assistant director. 

Mr. Thomas will continue in his 
assignment as chairman of the qual- 
ity and standards and the personnel 
policy committees, as well as other 
responsibilities in representing the 
company in various scientific and 
trade organizations. Mr. Thomas, 
who holds the longest service rec- 
ord as a General Mills officer among 
those presently active, began with the 
company in 1924. 

Mr. Gaylord joined the company in 
1921 as a laboratory assistant, later 
serving in bakery service activities. 
He was made assistant director of 
the products control department in 
1949. 





Executive Supplies Two Reasons 


. for Lack of New Mills in U.S. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry E. Kuehn, 
vice president and co-manager of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
supplied milling superintendents with 
two answers to the oft-asked ques- 
tion: “‘Why doesn’t the milling in- 
dustry in the U.S. have mills com- 
parable to mills in Europe?” 

The mill executive was principal 
speaker at the quarterly meeting of 
District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, held at Hotel Nicollet Jan. 
10. It was attended by 114 persons, 
including a number of executives 
from other milling companies who 
were invited guests of the operatives’ 
association 

“In the first place,” Mr. Kuehn 
said, ‘no milling firm in the U.S. 
could afford to build and maintain 
a mill at today’s building and equip- 
ment costs. Secondly, there is the 
problem of what to do with the flour 
that would be made in that new 
mill, A lack of milling capacity is 
not the problem. It's the presence of 
too much capacity.” 

The mill executive told the opera- 
tives that milling plants in the U.S. 
today have a book value varying from 
$25 to $200 per sack of capacity, with 
$75 a sack being a fair average fig- 
ure. That would establish the book 
value of a 1,000-sack mill at $75,000 

“In contrast with that figure, es- 


timates for building an entirely new 
mill from the ground up, based on 
current costs, show that it would cost 
about $1,000 per sack of capacity,” 
Mr. Kuehn said. A 1,000-sack mill 
at that unit cost would represent 
an investment of $1 million, in con- 





PRESIDENTIAL PLETHORA 


MINNEAPOLIS — Former presi- 
dents of the Association of Operative 
Millers were in great abundance at 
the quarterly meeting of District 4 
of the operatives’ association held at 
Hotel Nicollet Jan. 10, There were 
nine members of the self-stylkd “Has- 
Been Club” present, including Walter 
Tariing, formerly general superinten- 
dent for King Midas Flour Mills; E. 
A, Whiteman, formerly with General 
Mills, Inc.; Herman H. Trapp, who 
retired recently from the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; Dewey Robbins, 
Fisher Flour.ng Mills Co., Seattle; 
R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn.; R. W. Bouskill, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Wirn peg; George S. O. Smith, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
O. J. Zimmerman, assistant director 
of manufacture, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; and C. R. Veeck, Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 





trast with the $75,000 for an estab- 
lished plant. 

He said that it was his opinion 
that the milling business is not going 
to improve enough “in the foresee- 
able future’ to permit construction 
of new mills. 

“The big problem in the milling 
industry today is to sell the flour we 
are now making,” Mr. Kuehn said, 
adding that “this country has more 
capacity than necessary to meet the 
lemand.” 


European Conditions Different 

“The situation is different in 
Europe,” he explained. ‘There is more 
demand than there is milling capacity 
to meet it in England and in many 
countries in South America. Those 
countries have rigid flour import 
controls and, in addition, they operate 
under a cartel system which allocates 
certain markets to each company and 
the millers do not have any difficulty 
at all in getting the prices they ask 
for their flour.” 

Mr. Kuehn added that such a plan 
or program “‘is contrary to this coun- 
try’s economic doctrines of free com- 
petition,” a system under which the 
ultimate consumer is the benefactor. 

“Under a condition of more de- 
mand than capacity, it is no wonder 
that the mills of England, France, 
Sweden and other countries can be 
the show-places they are,” the speak- 
er said. He stated, too, that in most 
instances, the managers or presidents 
of the majority of the milling com- 
panies that he visited during the 
summer of 1951 had come up through 
the production side of the business, 
and the mill was their “pet hobby”. 
Many mill managers, he explained, 
“seemed to regard their mills as 
monuments that would remain in 
their honor long after they die.” 

He briefly described some of the 
luxuries found in European mills, 
mentioning ceramic tile floors, tile 
or paneled wainscoting, strip carpet- 
ing, large crews of scrub-women in 
the mills at all times, and other 
“frills.” 

“The heads of the mills take an 
intense personal pride in their plants 
and those mills are really a sight to 
behold,” Mr. Kuehn told the opera- 
tives. 

Credit to Superintendents 

In his address, Mr. Kuehn gave 
credit to the superintendents for the 
job they are doing and referred to 
the need for close cooperation be- 
tween mill management and super- 
intendents. He told them that in 
addition to being able milling tech- 
nologists, they must also be “master 
psychologists and students of human 
nature” to qualify them for admin- 
istering current labor contracts. 

Speaking of improvements which 
have been made in milling machinery, 
Mr. Kuehn said that “I cannot agree 
with those who say that there have 
not been any new developments in 
the past 50 or 60 years. Changes 
have been made—changes which have 
contributed much to lowering the 
cost of milling flour, and which 
have made it possible to make better 
flour.” 

He cited dust filters and collectors, 
purifiers, wheat cleaning machinery, 
packing and conveying equipment, 
aids to better housekeeping, and bulk 
storage and loading equipment. 

“The important decision to make 
with regard to new equipment and 
machinery,” the mill executive said, 
“is whether the investment would 
show a return in lower production 
costs or an improvement in the prod- 
uct.” 

New Officers Named 

Roy A. Robinson, director of formu- 

la feed manufacture for General 
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Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was elected 
vice chairman of the district organi- 
zation, succeeding Clyde C. Carver, 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who was elevated to the 
office of chairman of the district. Mr. 
Carver succeeds Joseph A. Lucius, 
Campbell Cereal Co., Northfield, 
Minn., and presided at the meeting 
in the absence of Mr. Lucius. 

J. George Kehr, general superin- 
tendent of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, president of the 
AOM; Donald S. Eber, executive 
secretary; and George S. O. Smith, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, all made short, impromptu 
talks at the meeting. Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling tech- 
nology, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, also was called upon for a 
short talk. 

Reports were presented by the 
chairmen of the research, education 
and sanitation committees of the 
AOM at the meeting. Those com- 
mittees had held meetings in Min- 
neapolis Jan. 8 and 9 and the re- 
ports were summaries of the dis- 
cussions held. They were presented 
by John M. MacKenzie, University 
of Minnesota; George B. Wagner, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
and Prof. E. P. Farrell, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K., JAPAN PURCHASES 
TOP CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Just under 4 million 
bu. of Canadian wheat and flour was 
worked for export during the past 
week. Wheat sales totalled 3,427,000 
with IWA sales of 1,093,000 going as 
follows: United Kingdom 724,000; Bo- 
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Harvey G. Hansen 


VICE PRESIDENT —The board of 
directors of the Mennel Milling Co. 
has elected Harvey G. Hansen as vice 
president. Mr. Hansen came with the 
company in 1925 to become a member 
of the traffic department. In 1927 he 
was placed in charge of traffic, and 
has been manager of the traffic de- 
partment up to the present time. In 
his new position he assumes addition- 
al coordinating responsib:lities. Prior 
to joining Mennel Mr. Hansen was 
associated with the Toledo & Ohio 
Central Railroad. He served overseas 
in the armed forces during World 
War I. Mr. Hansen is on the execu- 
tive cornmittee of the Toledo Trans- 
portation Club. In addition he is a 
member of the traffic committee of 
the Toledo Board of Trade. 
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livia 184,000; Netherlands 159,000; 
and Belgium 26,000. Japan was the 
best buyer of Class 2 wheat, and of 
the 2,334,000 bu 967,000; 


total, 
India was next with 462,000; Germany 


LOOK 


399,000; Brazil 358,000; Belgium 74,- 
000; with Switzerland and the Vati- 
can each taking 37,000 

Flour sales for the week totalled 
314,000, with IWA flour accounting 


for 194,000 bu. of the total, and going 


to: Venezuela, El Salvadore, Costa 
tica, Guatemala, Philippines, Gibral- 
tar, Belgian Congo, Bermuda, Neth- 
erlands Antilles, and St. Kitts. The 
remaining 120,000 bu. in the form of 
Class 2 flour, went to: Hong Kong, 
Philippines, Lebanon, Siam, Singa- 


pore, Panama, E1 Salvadore 
Yugoslavia and Peru. 


Ecuador, 


HE STAFF 


FIRE CAUSES $250,000 
DAMAGE TO FLOUR MILL 


TREICHLERS, PA The flour 
manufacturing section of the Mause) 
Mill Co. was destroyed by a fire of 


with dam- 
officials at 


undetermined origin Jan. 5 
age estimated by company 
Damage to the building and 
equipment accounted for $175,000 of 
that amount, with the remainder rep- 
resenting wheat and flour destroyed. 
It is reported that rebuild of the 
damaged section of the plant will 

settlements 


$250,000 


Start aite1 insurance 


been completed 


nave 
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KANSAS MILLING NAMES 
ROBERT E. HANNA FIRM 
BOSTON— Robert E. Hanna, 

ton, nas been appointed to represent 

the Kansas Milling Co Wichita, 


Bos- 


Kansas, in the New England ter- 
ritory 

Mr. Hanna will also continue to 
epresent§ the Standard Milling Co 


in that area 


The son of the late William B 
Hanna, who was _ identified in the 
New England flour trade for 42 years, 
Robert Hanna became associated in 
the business with his fatl upon his 
return from the Navy in 1946, and 
ne is now ictively engaged in cCarry- 
ing on the well-established business 

Mi Hanr attended Dartmouth 
College d was a member of the 
lass of 2. He was in the US 
Navy fo1 years, and saw action 
n the Pacific theater, At present, 
Hanna is a member of the New Eng- 
ind Bakers Assn.; the Boston Bak- 
ers Clul the New England Flow 
Distributors Assn.; the New England 
Bakery Educational Group and the 


Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
in New England. He was a former 
officer of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry in New England. 
His office is located at 25 Market 


Street, Bri Mass 


nton, 


HE 


ROBERT KEILHOLTZ 
NOW WITH DCA, INC. 
CHICAGO—Robert G. Keilholtz is 
i new addition to the staff of DCA, 
Inc., Chicago. He joined the brokerage 
firm Jan. 1, announces J. S. Anderson 
ind William Casselman, principals in 
the company. He will be trading in 
proteins 
Mr. Keilholtz was associated with 
Borden’s Soy Processing Co., Chicago, 


for seven years, and for the last 


vear traded in soybeans, soybean oil 
meal and oil. In 1948-50 he worked 
the southeastern area of the USS. 
for the firm, with headquarters in 


Atlanta, Ga 

He previously was with Southworth 
& Co., grain and brokerage 
house in Toledo for nine years. He is 
married and has two daughters 


stock 
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John J. Wolcott, Jr. 


K. C. BOARD OFFICERS—George A. Kublin, vice presi- 
dent and manager of Kansas City operations, Continental 
Grain Co., was elected second vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade in the only contested election of the 
annual event. John J. Wolcott, Jr., Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., was assured the presidency of the board by the with- 
drawal of his opponent, William B. Young of Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., prior to the election. First vice president 
and in line for the presidential position next year is Ray 
Kublin has 
resident of Kansas City since 1943 when he became as- 
sistant vice president in the Kansas City office. From 1938 
to 1943 he was with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and prior to that time was with Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. in Buffalo and the Farmers National 


E. Larson, General Mills, Inc. Mr. 





Ray E. Larson 


been a 


il 





George A. Kublin 


Grain Corp. of Baltimore. Mr. Wolcott, who is treasurer 
of the Wolcott & Lincoln company, succeeds Warren E. 
Root as president of the board. Mr. Larson is wheat buyer 
for General Mills. Named directors for two-year terms 
were R. D. Crawford, Farmers Union Jobbing Assn.; K. 
S. Hart, Hart Grain Co.; J. B. Ronan, B. C. Christopher 
& Co.; Mr. Root; E. M. Summers, Burrus Mills, Inc., and 
Dewey E. Walter, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Elected members 
of the arbitration committee were Aaron M. Davis, Davis- 
Hunt Grain Co.; F. G. Franze, Checkerboard Elevator 
Co.; M. L. Gear, Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; M. D. Hartnett, 
Continental Grain Co., and Horace W. Johnston, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co. Directors of the grain clearing 
company will be E. E. Klecan, Klecan Grain Co.; A. H. 
Fuhrman, Burrus Mills, Inc.; Milton McGreevey, Harris, 
Upham & Co., and R, E. Swenson, General Mills, Inc. 





2-Year Extension of Wheat Pact 
Seen; Its Importance to U.S. Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON It 
that the forthcoming International 
Wheat Agreement renewal negotia- 
tions will bring probably a two-year 
extension of the pact 


is expected 


However, the exporting nations will 


probably be unable to obtain agree- 


ment for a new price range with a 
maximum price of $2.35@2.50 bu., 
which they wanted when the pre- 


vious Wheat Council session was held 
in London. At best, it is believed that 
the importing nations will only be 
disposed to sign up at some price 
between $2 and $2.10 bu., or possibly 
concede that the new price maximum 
should reflect the advance in the U.S. 
parity price for wheat which has 
occurred since the document was 
first put into effect nearly four years 
izo, 

The higher-price ideas of the US. 
delegation at the Wheat Council ses- 
sion in London last summer were 
imposed by congressional ap- 
propriations committee members who 
objected to the heavy subsidy cost 
incurred by the U.S. during the first 


those 


three years of the agreement. Un- 
doubtedly an economy-minded new 
administration will wish to obtain 


the best bargain available when the 
council convenes here late this month, 
but it is doubted that it will press its 
money-saving ideas to the point where 
a short term extension of the pact 
will be prevented. 

In connection with commercial 
wheat exports for the July-December 
1952 period, the importance of the 


wheat agreement as an export incen- 
tive for the U.S. and U.S. exporters 
is emphasized. (See story on page 
31.) 

Knowledge of this condition should 
have important weight in the con- 
siderations of the U.S. delegation 
when it sits down at the conference 
table at the end of this month to 


negotiate a renewal of the wheat 
pact. 
Support Commitment 
The new administration is com- 


mitted to another two years of price 
support for wheat at not less than 
90% of parity. During that time it 
will be necessary to maintain wheat 
and wheat flour exports at an opti- 
mum level until the new administra- 
tion can work out its ideas on a 
long range farm program. 

Despite the desire for economy, it 
is doubted that the new admistration 
will find it either politic or real to 
permit the wheat agreement to lapse 
at this time. It has been pointed out 
in high international wheat trade 
circles that if the agreement should 
be tossed overboard at this time, 
Canada is in a position to move 
promptly to negotiate bi-lateral trade 
contracts for wheat and wheat flour 
which would create tough competitive 
conditions for U.S. products in the 
world markets. 

Another aspect of a dropping of 
the wheat agreement at this time is 
the danger that if it occurred and 
Canada made wide bi-lateral sales 
contracts, commercial exports might 
be the major casualty therefrom. A 
U.S. wheat price held up by a 90% 


of parity price support program with- 


out a wheat agreement could mean 
that the free U.S. market price would 
be so low that virtually all wheat 
would ultimately move into govern- 
ment hands under the loan program. 

If that condition occurred, the U.S. 
would become in fact the ex- 
porter since the commercial trade 
would lose its competitive advantages 
in major part since it would probably 
have to buy supplies from CCC to 
fill commitments. If that happened 
the facility of the commercial trade 
to expedite foreign sales through its 
ability to handle foreign exchange 
problems and credits would be radic- 
ally curtailed. 

It seems of prime importance that 


sole 


the new administration must stand 
ready to approve a renewal of the 
pact—-even for a short two-year ex- 
tension—-to keep the export move- 
ment on the main track 
¥ 
Canadian Meeting 

REGINA, SASK.—-Delegates rep- 

resenting the Manitoba, Alberta, 


British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
Federations of Agriculture, attended 
a meeting in Regina, Jan. 9, to dis- 
cuss a new International Wheat 
Agreement. Nearly 70 delegates rep- 
resenting every prairie farm organi- 
zation attended the special sitting of 
the western conference of the Can- 
adian Federation of Agriculture. 

The wheat agreement, which expires 
July 31 this year, will come up for 
renewal at a meeting in Washington 
Jan. 30. Many prairie farm organiza- 
tions previously have indicated that 
they favor renewal with higher floor 
and ceiling prices 
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Renomination of Federation Head 
Announced at Dinner in His Honor 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— Announce- 
ment of his renomination for a sec- 
ond term as president of the Millers 
National Federation climaxed a din- 
ner given for Ralph C. Sowden on 
Jan. 9, at the Mission Hills Country 
Club, in celebration of his 70th birth- 
day anniversary. Selections by the 
federation’s nominating committee 
customarily are equivalent to elec- 
tion in balloting that will take place 
by mail a few weeks hence. 

The dinner was an unusual tribute 
to an industfy leader who had earned 
the respect and confidence of his fel- 
low millers. It was in recognition, as 
well, of the personal qualities of a 
competitor who was described in the 
many complimentary addresses as a 
man of high character and integrity. 

About 40 men associated in or with 
the milling industry attended the din- 
ner in response to a suggestion made 
by a committee of southwestern mill- 
ers chairmanned by James S. Hargett, 





Ralph C. Sowden 


former vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., who served as toastmaster. 
Their names were signed on an illu- 
minated testimonial which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Sowden at the conclu- 
sion of the dinner. 

For convenience the birthday din- 
ner took place three days later than 
the authentic anniversary. Mr. Sow- 
den was born Jan. 6, 1883, at Me- 
nomonie, Wis., and his milling career 
began there in the small plant of 
Knapp-Stout & Co., of which his 
father, Nehemiah Sowden, was then 
superintendent and manager. Short- 
ly after the beginning of this century, 
the senior Mr. Sowden went into part- 
nership with Andrew J. Hunt in the 
operation of the New Era Milling Co. 
at Arkansas City, Kansas. The com- 
pany is still owned by members of the 
Sowden and Hunt families, and the 
management is in the hands of Ralph 
Sowden and his son, A. James Sow- 
den. 

Mr. Hargett recited some of Mr. 
Sowden's achievements in community 
life and told of his work for the good 
of his industry. The honor guest, he 
said, had been president of the South- 
western Millers League in 1928-29, 
and for 20 years was a member of the 
board of directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. For a long time he 
was chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the federation, and he has been 
a member of the pension and retire- 


ment committee since its founding 
seven years ago. 

In his home city Mr. Sowden has 
been identified with practically every 
community activity. He has served as 
president of the local chamber of com- 
merce and for a quarter of a century 
or more was senior warden of the 
Andrew J. Hunt Memorial Trinity 
Episcopal Church, which was built in 
part by contributions from members 
of the flour milling industry. He is a 
director of a bank and the operator of 
a 500-acre farm. He is a Rotarian and 
a Mason. He is a great hunter and 
fisher, and spends much of his leisure 
time at his cabin in Colorado. 

“Ralph Sowden,” said Mr. Hargett, 
“has always been loyal to family and 
church and friends. He thinks the 
finest place to live is among friends, 
and he believes his fellow millers con- 
stitute the finest fraternity of friends. 
He has always been for the best good 
of his industry.” 

Howard Files of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Mr. Sowden’s immediate prede- 
cessor as president of the federation, 
described the guest of honor as a 
man of integrity—“you just have to 
look at him to Know that he is a 
man of honor, and to feel his friendli- 
ness and warmth.” 

Ward Magill, Wichita, testified to 
the high respect entertained for Mr. 
Sowden by his milling competitors. 

Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, added admiration to respect 
in considering the competitor's senti- 
ments concerning Mr. Sowden. 

Harry A. Bullis, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, thought of Mr. Sowden as 
a builder of men as well as millers 
“he realizes the worth of human indi- 
viduals.” 

J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, praised Mr. Sow- 
den’s “fine and constructive leader- 
ship.” 

Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver: ‘‘He has set a 
standard for us all in business integ- 
rity and in charitableness and affec- 
tion for mankind.” 

Adolph G. Beckmann, Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas, and W. R. 
Heegaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, had found in Mr. Sow- 
den a man to trust and to admire. 

There were numerous letters and 
telegrams from friends who were un- 
able to attend, among them Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; L. O. Bracy, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich.; James F. Bell, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Herman Fakler, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Sowden responded feelingly to 
the tributes and spoke briefly in ac- 
ceptance of the signed testimonial. 

An unexpected feature of the en- 
tertainment was a moving picture 
which was made by Mr. Sowden at 
the federation convention of 1927 in 
Chicago. It had been “lost” in the 
federation files ever since. Well-taken 
shots showed most of the prominent 
millers of a quarter of a century ago, 
many of them no longer living. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
ADDS MABEL E. EVANS 
CHICAGO—Mabel Eugenia Evans, 
formerly head of foods and nutrition 
at Tuskegee Institute, has joined the 
staff of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, as regional nutritionist. 
Miss Evans will extend the milling 
industry program of nutrition, nutri- 


tion education, and home economics 
in areas of high Negro population. 
Preliminary planning for this new 
phase of institute activity has already 
been launched, with a meeting of 
leading Negro educators at Atlanta 
University. Plans call for similar 
meetings at North Carolina Agri- 
cultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro; Howard University, 
Washington D. C.; Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Ala; Grambling College, 
Grambling, La.; and Florida A & M 
College at Tallahassee. It is believed 
Miss Evans’ work may also take her 
into larger cities of the North and 
West at some future date. 

Miss Evans will represent the mill- 
ing industry in calls on editors, school 
authorities, dietitians, nutritionists, 
home economists, public health work- 
ers, extension leaders and other pro- 
fessional people. She was formerly 
food editor of “Our World” magazine, 
New York City, and before that she 
was on the teaching staff at Tus- 
kegee. Awarded her master’s degree 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
1946, Miss Evans taught at Tennessee 
A & I State Teachers Co'lege, Nash- 
ville, and the Taylor High School in 
Jefferson, Ind. She has since complet- 
ed one year of work toward a doc- 
torate at Columbia University. 

Miss Evans has conducted nutrition 
workshops and panels and has parti- 
cipated on numerous programs. 

———=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

SECOND DISASTROUS FIRE 

FARMERSVILLE, IND. — The re- 
cently completed Lucas Elevator & 
Exchange burned recently, causing a 
loss estimated at $125,000. The fire 
occurred 14 months to the day of 
another blaze which completely de- 
stroyed the previous elevator. The 
owner, James R. Lucas, said he would 
probably not rebuild. 
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Bakery Workers’ 
Wage Scales Up 
5.3%, Survey Shows 


WASHINGTON — Wage scales of 
unionized bakery workers rose an av- 
erage of 5.3% or 8¢ an hour over the 
year, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor annual survey of the 
baking industry. 

Nine tenths of the 77,000 union 
bakery workers in the 74 cities 
studied by the department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics were affected by 
upward scale revisions. Increases dur- 
ing the year generally ranged from 
5 to 15¢ an hour. 

Mechanized bread and cake shops, 
which employed about half of the 
workers studied, recorded an aver- 
age hourly advance of 8¢. Hand 
bread and cake shops and Hebrew 
bakeries registered similar gains. 
Scales moved up 7¢ an hour in pie 
and pastry shops and 5¢ in cracker 
and cookie plants. 

Scales for the unionized bakery 
workers averaged $1.51 an hour on 
July 1 and ranged from $1.26 in 
cracker and cookie plants to $2.11 
in bakeries producing Hebrew baked 
goods. 

Union scales are the minimum 
wage rates agreed upon through col- 
lective bargaining between employers 
and trade unions. Overtime beyond 
established maximum daily and 
weekly hours is not included. The 
scales do not reflect premium rates; 
thus they do not represent total hour- 
ly earnings of union bakery workers, 
BLS states. 
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USDA Reports No 
Improvement in 
Wheat Prospects 


WASHINGTON There is little 
general information yet to encourage 
hope that the Dec. 1 estimate of 
1953 winter wheat production will be 
exceeded, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture said in the January crop 
report. 

In the December crop. report, 
USDA said a 1953 winter wheat 
crop of 611 million bushels was in- 
dicated. A crop of this size would be 
42% smaller than the 1952 record 
crop of 1,053 million bushels and 
24% below the 1941-50 average. 

USDA said conditions of winter 
wheat as of Jan. 1 continued precari- 
ous in the Great Plains and the Pacific 
Northwest, fair in the mountain 
states and California, and about as 
usual in the north central region, 
ranging up to good in Illinois and 
Michigan and in much of the South. 

Following unfavorable seeding con- 
ditions, USDA said, growth has been 
slow in all areas and it is only re- 
cently that wheat has been large 
enough to furnish grazing in parts 
of the Southwest. USDA said the 
crop was extremely vulnerable to 
winter killing, and acreage losses 
were expected to be heavy, especi- 
ally if severe weather came _ before 
snow cover was sufficient to protect 
the plants. 
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GENERAL MILLS CHAIRMAN 
SAYS 1953 OUTLOOK GOOD 


MINNEAPOLIS — Public and pri- 
vate expenditures contain the key to 
what lies ahead for 1953, predicts 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., in his an- 
nual outlook report. He sees expendi- 
tures remaining at a high level and 
does not concur with the “prophets 
of doom” who predict a recession for 
1954. 

Public expenditures are needed for 
schools which must house increased 
enrollments, highways, health and 
recreation. Private expenditures will 
be needed by American industry for 
plants and equipment, predicts Mr. 
Bullis. He foresees a high level of 
employment and further advances in 
production. 

U.S. expenditures advanced $54 
billion in the first year following 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
says the General Mills executive. This 
increase was represented by higher 
purchases by consumers, business 
(largely for inventory accumulations) 
and the government. 





In the second year of the conflict 
expansion was less rapid, the in- 
crease being about one-third that of 
fiscal year 1950-51, the outlook states. 
Consumers and business did not ex- 
pand their purchases, but the govern- 
ment did to the extent of about $15 
billion for national security for the 
fiscal year 1951-52. 

Since the Korean conflict started 
“our productivity probably advanced 
faster than in any previous three-year 
period in our history,” states Mr. 
Bullis. Of the production increase of 
$55 billion, $35 billion is going to 
defense, the other $20 billion into 
consumption and capital equipment 
for business and industry and into 
American homes. 


Mr. Bullis foresees production ex- 
panding about $15 billion in 1953 and 
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defense expenditures holding steady 
in 1953 

Who will buy the increased quan- 
tity of products of industry? 

Mr. Bullis believes American con- 
sumers, because of better pay rates 
and slightly longer hours, are pre- 
pared to increase their purchases by 
an amount equal to half of the in- 
creased production. More new homes, 
automobiles, TV sets and appliances 
will be bought, he states. Net exports 
will expand slightly. The crux to 
1953 hinges on public and private ex- 
penditures, the official states. 

How will this continued high rate 
of capital expenditures by business 
be financed? 

Mr. Bullis believes a way must be 
found for small business to borrow on 
terms at least as advantageous as 
those open to the home buyer who 
can borrow 75% of the funds need- 
ed at 442% or 5%, with 20 years to 
pay. He is confident that the nation 
can soundly finance the installations 
which will result in a healthy, ex- 
panding economy and forestall any 
foreseeable recession. 


———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
PLANS $1 MILLION PLANT 


ANDERSON, S.C.— A new bakery 

plant, estimated to cost in excess of 
$1 million, will be constructed by 
American Bakeries Co., Anderson, 
S.C. Construction will begin early this 
spring. 
The company’s new plant will occupy 
over nine acres of land. American 
Bakeries Co. began operations in An- 
derson in January, 1929, when it 
purchased Pure Food Bakeries. 
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CINCINNATI GATHERING 
TRIMMED BY WEATHER 
CINCINNATI Because of icy 
streets, only 24 members attended 
the monthly dinner meeting of the 
Cincinnati Feed Club on Jan. 5 in the 
Cincinnati Club. The scheduled pro- 
gram was canceled, but those present 
enjoyed a profitable round-table dis- 
cussion of current problems. Guests 
present were Elmer Merkel, manag- 
er of the Lawrenceburg, Ind., plant of 
Schenley Distillers, Inc.; W. Warren 
Townsend, Jr., of Louisville, Ky., as- 
sistant sales manager, Rahr Malting 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis., and Charles 

Lavender, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


UNION MEMBERS VOTE 
TO END MILL WALKOUT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A 
walkout by employees of 
Mills, Inc., was ended 
a majority of 
24, American 
Millers (AFL) voted to 
their jobs. It was reported that the 
union members voted about 5 to 1 in 
favor of returning. The walkout had 
its origin in a grievance filed by the 
union regarding the number of work- 
ers used in a packing line 


two-day 
Pillsbury 
Jan. 7 when 
the members of Local 

Grain 


Federation of 
return to 
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PRESENTS SERVICE AWARDS 
"ROANOKE, VA. — Lindsey-Robin- 
son & Co., feed and flour millers, pre- 
sented awards and Christmas pres- 
ents in December to all eligible pro- 
duction employees according to length 
of service to the company. Samuel 
Funk received an award for 50 years; 
J. H. Bishop, W. C. Ayers, John Mc- 
George and Wilbur Whitehead were 
awarded 10-year certificates and 
H. W. Siler and Clinton Terry re- 
ceived five-year awards 
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Percy Kent Firm 
to Build Plant 
in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY The Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Inc., has bought a four-acre 
building site in Northeast Kansas 
City and will build a plant for the 
manufacture of paper and textile 
bags. Richard K. Peek, president of 
the company, in making the an- 
nouncement said that the cost of the 
plant has been estimated at $800,000. 

The Percy Kent firm was estab- 
lished in 1885 in New York. The pres- 
ent Kansas City plant was opened in 
1928 with Mr. Peek as vice president 
and general manager. Following the 
death of his brother, John, in Octo- 
ber, 1949, controlling interest in tne 
company was purchased by Mr. Peek 
and other members of his immediate 
family. Other officers of the company 
include David E. Price and Bruce 
Barton, Kansas City, vice presidents, 
and Glen Baum, Oklahoma City, vice 
president. Andrew O. Peek is vice 
president and general manager of the 
firm’s Buffalo, N.Y., plant. 

With the completion of the new 
plant in Kansas City, both plant prop- 
erties will be under company owner- 
ship, Mr. Peek said. Plans for the 
new property provide for 75,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space with all operations 
on one floor. Some of the paper bag 
manufacturing machinery is now on 
order and it is hoped to have the new 
building ready for occupancy late in 
1953. 

It is estimated that 250 persons 
will be employed at the new plant, 
Mr. Peek said. The present Kansas 
City plant payroll includes 150 with 
a like number in the Buffalo plant. 

The Kansas City plant supplies cot- 
ton and burlap bags to the flour and 
formula feed industries in the entire 
western half of the U.S. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE WHEAT 
STOCKS SHOW INCREASE 


WINNIPEG At the close of the 
calendar year, visible stocks of Cana- 
dian wheat stood at 254,800,000 bu., 
or roughly 3,300,000 bu. greater than 
the week previous. A year ago the 
comparative total was 224,400,000 
bu., according to the Statistics Branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. 

The Dec. 30 total included only 
5,500,000 bu. of durum grades. Almost 
1,800,000 bu. were located west of 
the Canadian Lakehead, and 1,100,000 
bu. at Ft. William-Port Arthur. The 
remainder was located in eastern ele- 
vators or in transit by rail. 

At the close of the calendar year 
almost 151 million bu. wheat were in 
prairie positions, compared with 123,- 
800,000 bu. a year ago. Lakehead 
stocks were 17 million bu., while the 
comparative figure for last year was 
25,900,000 bu. Stocks in other posi- 
tions, with last year’s total in paren- 
theses, follow: Eastern elevators 48,- 
300,000 (39,700,000), Pacific Coast 
7,600,000 (10 million), Churchill 2 mil- 
lion (2 million), U.S. 3,600,000 (5,200,- 
000), in transit 25,500,000 (17,8500,- 
000). The current visible stocks in- 
clude almost 1,200,000 bu. in winter 
storage afloat at Ft. William-Port 
Arthur, more than 11,300,000 bu. 
afloat in eastern ports, and slightly 
less than 2 million bu. afloat at US. 
lake ports. 

Apart from a 3 million-bushel in- 
crease in barley, there was no im- 
portant change in visible coarse grain 


supplies for the week ended Dec. 30, 
and oats stood at 51,300,000 bu., bar- 
ley 65,100,000, rye 13,500,000 bu. and 
flaxseed 5,500,000 bu. Stocks of coarse 
grains in storage afloat are substan- 
tial both in eastern Canadian ports 
and U.S. lake ports. In Canadian posi- 
tions, storage stocks afloat include; 
1,400,000 bu. barley, 67,000 bu. rye and 
414,000 bu. flaxseed. The barley total 
includes 204,000 bu. afloat at Ft. Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur. 

Canadian coarse grains afloat in 
bottoms at U.S. ports include 1,796,- 
000 bu. barley, and 1,736,000 bu. rye. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WAREHOUSE OPENED 

SALT LAKE CITY—Ames Harris 
Neville Co., bag, twine and canvas 
manufacturer and burlap importer, 
has established warehouses in Salt 
Lake City, reports Dale Berry, Salt 
Lake City office manager. The new 
home of the company was built at a 
cost of $40,000 by Morrison Invest- 
ment Co. Ames Harris Neville Co. is 
a lessee. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH MAKES 
2 BAKERY PROMOTIONS 


ST. LOUIS—Wayne K. Kistler has 
been promoted by Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., from Dallas district manager to 
Baltimore division manager, as an- 


nounced by Paul C. Guignon, sales 





Wayne K. Kistler 


manager of the bakery products de- 
partment. 

Mr. Kistler started with Anhecuser- 
Busch in 1937 as branch manager at 
Hastings, Neb. He has been branch 
manager at Sioux City and district 
manager at Omaha and Dallas. His 
time with Anheuser-Busch was inter- 
rupted while he served in the armed 
forces for three years, being stationed 
in China. On his return to civilian life 
he spent a year in the baking busi- 
ness and four years with the C. J. 
Patterson Co. He rejoined Anheuser- 
Busch in 1951. 

In his new position Mr. Kistler will 
be in charge of sales in the Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh districts, 
and will work under the direction of 
J. E. Mapes, eastern region manager. 

Jack D. Huddleston, Texas division 
sales manager, has moved his head- 
quarters from Houston to Dallas and 
will continue to be in charge of sales 
for the Dallas, San Antonio and 
Houston districts. 

Robert E. Allison, who has been 
with Anheuser-Busch as branch man- 
ager at Muncie and Albuquerque, has 
been promoted to Houston district 
manager. 


U.S. Wheat Pact 
Sales Amount 
to 2,876,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON~— The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
during the period Dec. 24, 1952-Jan 
6, 1953, the Commodity Credit Corp 
confirmed sales of 2,876,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flow 
in terms of wheat equivalent) under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1952-53 year quotas 

The sales included 245,378 
flour (568,000 bu. in wheat 
lent) and 2,308,000 bu. wheat 
lative sales by the U.S 
opening of the quotas for 
53 year June 25, 1952, 
031,000 bu 

The principal importing countries 


sacks 
equiva 
Cumu 
since the 
the 1952 
total 144 


involved in the week's sales were 
the U.K., Netherlands and Ireland 
The table on page 25 shows sales 


to importing countries for the 1952 
53 IWA year. Sales by the U.S. are 
through Jan. 6, and in the case of 
other exporting countries sales shown 
are those recorded by the Wheat 
Council in London through Jan. 2 

On Dec. 31, 1952, the department 
announced that the quota for Ecu- 
ador had been filled to the extent 
of the 95% currently available for 
sales. The department also announced 
Jan. 5 that the quota for the U.K 
territory of Mauritius had been en- 
tirely filled. 


James G. Cross 
Heads Bakers Union 


CHICAGO—The new president of 
the American Federation of Labor 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union is James G. Cross 
Mr. Cross was named to the post 
Dec. 17 by the general executive 
board of the union during a meeting 
at the Webster Hotel here. 

Mr. Cross, 40 years old, succeeds 
William F. Schnitzler, who was 
named secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL recently. Mr. Cross is one of 
the youngest international presidents 
in the labor movement. Born in Gil- 
lespie, Ill., his association with the 
baking industry began after he grad- 
uated from high school when he 
worked as a helper in a small south- 
ern Illinois bakery. In 1934 he start- 
ed to work for Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, and in 1937 took his 
first position with the Anternational 
union. 

In 1947 he was elected vice presi- 
dent of the sixth district, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, and in 1948 be- 
came assistant general secretary- 
treasurer. Two years ago he was 
named general secretary-treasurer. 

The board also named Curtis Sims, 
Chicago, director of organization, to 
succeed Mr. Cross as secretary-treas- 
urer. Daniel E. Conway, Palo Alto, 
Cal., a district vice president, is the 
new director of organization 
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N. C. FEED TONNAGE 
DOWN IN NOVEMBER 

RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s November feed 
tonnage was 80,714, compared with 
88,083 tons in November of 1951. 

For the period of July-November, 
the first five months of the 1952-53 
fiscal year, the tonnage was 413,691, 
compared with 396,511 tons for the 
same period in 1951 
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FAMILY FLOUR SALES FOLLOW 
BEST BAKERY TRADE IN MONTHS 





Family Trade Covers Ahead of Advance on Week End; 
Bakery Sales Reach 220% of Capacity in North- 
west, 128% in Southwest 


A fair amount of family flour busi- 
ness developed over the past week 
end, following up a brisk round of 
bakery flour booking last week. 

However, family flour buying was 
not very heavy, millers said, although 
contract balances on mills’ books had 
reached a low point. Purchases were 
made in advance of a 10¢ sack in- 
crease in prices. Buyers that did cov- 
er bought for a relatively short pe- 
riod ahead, and many accounts passed 
up purchases entirely to remain on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis of pro- 
curement. 

The best round of bakery flour 
business in several months was cut 
off abruptly Jan. 9 when wheat mar- 
kets eased off after a two-day ad- 
vance. Heaviest trade was ‘transact- 
ed Jan. 7. Sales by spring wheat 
mills averaged 220% of five-day ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 71% 
the previous week. Sales by mills 
in the Southwest averaged 128% of 
capacity, compared with 47% the 
week before. 

The Army Quartermaster bought 
223,800 sacks flour last week, mainly 
from Pacific Coast mills for export. 
Other export trade was light. 

U.S. flour production increased to 
91% of five-day capacity last week. 
Output in the comparable week last 
year was 94% of capacity. The great- 
est improvement in production was 
registered in the Northwest and at 
Buffalo, with output at these cen- 
ters last week averaging 99% and 
120% of capacity, respectively. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour reached 220% of five-day ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 71% 
the previous week and 56% in the 
comparable week last year. The vol- 
ume was the largest weekly total 
since last July, exceeding even the 
heavy September sales. 

A sharp turn in the wheat mar- 
ket Jan. 7 following a_ period of 
steady declines brought out the lat- 
ent buying power. Announcement of 
price advances to go into effect the 
following day resulted in heavy book- 
ings by the bakery trade, and some 
of the business carried over into 
the following day. 

Purchases were made generally by 
the jobbing trade as well as all 
classes of bakers, with lots ranging 


up to 10,000 sacks in a few in- 
stances and the balance in a wide 
range of smaller lots. Most  pur- 


chases were made on a 120-day de- 
livery basis, but trade estimates in- 
dicate that few buyers actually cov- 
ered needs for more than 60 days 
ahead, with many taking only 30- 
day supplies. Participation was wide 
enough, however, to bring out the 
substantial total business. 

Trade was cut off sharply Jan. 9 
when wheat suffered another sink- 
ing spell, and dullness prevailed Jan. 
12 as well when markets remained 
easy. 

A 10¢-sack boost in family flour 
prices was announced Jan. 9 to go 
into effect Jan. 12, with coverage 
reported only fair. Family flour ac- 


counts have allowed contract bal- 
ances to drop to a low point, as has 
the baking trade, and only moder- 
ate bookings were made on this ad- 
vance. Many buyers indicated pref- 
erence to remaining on a p.d.s. basis. 

Flour production improved at Min- 
neapolis, averaging 116% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 91% the 
previous week and 116% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest operations 
averaged 99% of capacity, compared 
with 85% the preceding week and 
98% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 88% of capacity, compared 
with 111% the previous week. 

Quotations Jan. 9, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: standard patent $5.63@5.65, 
short patent $5.73@5.80, high glu- 
ten $5.93@6, first clear $5.15@5.55, 
whole wheat $5.53@5.60, family $6.08 
@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A series of major 
chain purchases of bakery flour boost- 
ed the southwestern sales volume last 
week to the greatest quantity since 
last August. The sales were not in- 
dividually large, and the activity was 
not participated in by very many 
bakers, but still the volume represent- 
ed the best sales flurry in many 
months. 

Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged 128% of capacity, com- 
pared with 47% in the previous week 
and 171% a year ago. Only about 5% 
of the business was for export or to 
the government. On Jan. 7 the flour 
market reached a point in the South- 
west which was attractive to several 
chain bakery buyers, and at least 
four such buyers entered the market 
for from 30-day to 60-day supplies. 
A southwestern chain acquired cloce 
to 200,C00 sacks, and a southeastern 
firm bought between 75,000 and 100,- 
000 sacks. A central states company 
purchased several medium-sized lots 
for a total of around 75,000, and an 


eastern chain filled in with around 
100,009 sacks. The various orders 
ranged from 5,000 to 10000 sacks 
each, with a few reaching the 50,000- 
saek size. 

The independent trade did not enter 
into the dealings to any great extent. 
There was one sizeable round lot 
booked in the East, but outside of 
that only scattered 5,000 and 10,000- 
sack lots were sold to the indepen- 
dents. Most of the business was con- 
summated Jan. 7 and 8, and by Jan. 
9 the market had quieted down to 
the normal pattern. 

The Army Quartermaster  pur- 
chased a sizeable quantity of flour for 
export last week, and a small portion 
of it was booked in the Southwest. 
The major army business was done 
on the West Coast. Export markets 
continued quiet, with the only pros- 
pect this week being Jamaica which 
will buy 1% ash clears Jan. 16. Clears 
were holding firm in the Southwest, 
but there was beginning to be a small 
accumulation of supplies due to the 
light demand. 

Quotations Jan. 12, cottons, carlots: 


Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.507555, standard 95% patent 
$5.40@5.45, straight $5.35@5.40, es- 


tablished brands of family flour $6.25 
@7.25, first clears $4.457 4.65, second 
clears $4.257 4.30, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.80@4.15, soft wheat short 
patent $6.80%77, straight $5.40@5.45, 
cake flour $5.604 6. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved, 
averaging 114%, compared with 15% 
a week earlier. Production also in- 
creased, averaging 100% compared 
with 85% the previous week. Prices 
closed higher on all grades. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma _ points, 
Jan. 10: carlots, family short patent 
$6.75@ 7.15, standard patent $6.45” 
6.65; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.85@ 5.95, standard patent $5.75 
5.85, straight grade $5.6505.75; 
truck lots 20@50¢ higher. 

Hutchinson: Mills of Hutchinson 
anld surrounding area found business 
took a spurt early last week as prices 
dipped. Buyers were found in all 
classes of trade but few placed large 
orders. Most covered short-term re- 
quirements. While a general cross- 
section was represented, it was not 
a concerted splurge. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair with mills op- 
erating at 65% of capacity. Prices re- 
gained strength late in the week to 
close 5¢ higher than the previous 
period. Quotations, basis Kansas 


mtinued or page 





Hand-to-Mouth Semolina Buying 
Predominates as Prices Climb 


Fresh advances of 5@i0¢ sack on 
semolina kept most buyers on the 
sidelines last week, and the only 
sales activity reported was trade in 
small lots for hand-to-mouth opera- 
tions of some firms. 

Scarcity of supplies dictated strong- 
er prices for durum wheat offerings 
The top fancy milling grades of am- 
ber durum moved up to a premium 
basis of 70¢ over the May future at 
Minneapolis, and the spread between 
these types and choice and interme- 
diate grades was very narrow. Thus 
the durum miller was faced with very 
high costs for whatever raw mate- 
rials he could procure. 

The price strength offered no in- 
centive for macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts manufacturers to book supplies. 
Some had taken fair amounts—up to 
45 or 60-day supplies—in mid-De- 
cember and were relatively well pro- 
vided for, but others operated strict- 
ly hand-to-mouth. 





Buyers’ interest in macaroni prod- 
ucts is good, eastern trade sources re- 
port, with prices advanced to reflect 
the stronger semolina market. Stand- 
ard semolina was quoted Jan. 12 at 
$7.20@7.25 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 9, were as follows: 





Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$3.047% @3.06 
Choice 2 Amber or better ; %, @ 1% 
Choice Amber or better 2.98 % @3.01% 
Medium Durum or better 2.98% @3 
Med Durum or better 2.95 7% @ 2.99% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
apacity in sacks, with comparisons per 
ntage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No ca- pro of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Jar 1-9 1 179590 213.470 118 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *171,.855 96 
ear ago 11 179,500 187,570 104 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1952-Jan. 9, 1953 5,540,043 
July 1, 1951-Jan. 11, 1952 11,27 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE ADVANCE 


ee 
Improved Demand Holds, W:th East- 
ern Interest Influencing 
Midwestern Values 


Millfeed markets continued to show 
a firmer trend, with demand from the 
East helping to support midwestern 
markets in addition to better local 
demand. Values increased $1@3 ton 
in the week ending Jan. 12 and ap- 
peared to be holding firm. Offerings, 
at the same time, were somewhat re- 
duced. 

Formula feed business held to sub- 
stantially the same volume as the 
previous week in the Northwest, with 
some firms noting a slight tapering 
off in trade and others a moderate 
improvement. Operating schedules 
were not changed, with most plants 
running five days, two shifts, and 
others using three shifts. 

Some dealers are starting to anti- 
cipate chick starter business and are 
ordering supplies to have on hand, 
mainly as part of mixed car orders. 
Meanwhile, egg mashes are moving 
in good volume and making up the 
bulk of trade for some firms. The 
egg-feed ratio while not too satis- 
factory, is better than some other 
feeding ratios. 


In general, hog feed demand is 
depressed, although at least one firm 
noted a pick up in this line. Dairy 
feed volume appears to be holding its 
own. 

Putting a serious crimp in operating 
plans of some firms is the continued 
open weather in western cattle feed- 
ing ranges. Directions to ship against 
some substantial contracts for feed 
are very slow coming in as cattle- 
men are able to graze their herds. 

There was a slightly better tone to 
the formula feed market in the 
Southwest last week. The volume of 
mixed car orders for hog, poultry and 
dairy feeds was somewhat improved 
over the rather slow rate experienced 
around the holidays, and production 
of feed was beginning to si10w a 
little improvement. 

Prices were leveling off in the indus- 
try, and in some instances were reg- 
istering slight gains for the first time 
in several weeks. This tendency 
caused some increased interest on the 
part of feeders and dealers to pur- 
chase in little heavier quantities than 
previously. Yet, the market still was 
mainly hand-to-mouth with the trade 
in general. 

Some mills reported an improved 
demand from the cattle producers, 
and this required extra production. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,827 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 42,526 tons 
in the previous week and 51,920 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,365,764 tons as compared 
with 1,365,645 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago. 
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Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 


to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicag Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 
Dee Dec. Jan. Jan 
on 27 ° 9 
Five mills 30,313 18,809 421,836 *24,021 
*Four mills or less, *Revised from pre- 


us week 
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Wheat Futures Slide 
Further After Upturn 


Mid-Week Rally Fails to Hold; Report of 


Loan Participation Considered Bearish 


Wheat futures markets made fur- 
ther declines early last week, but a 
recovery movement at mid-week tem- 
porarily reversed the trend. However, 
easiness again enveloped the markets 
at the end of the period, and must 
futures showed a decline for the week 
ending Jan. 12. Chicago futures were 
off 154 @24&¢ bu., Minneapolis May 
moved up *4¢ while July slipped 4¢ 
and Kansas City March moved up 
34¢. May at Kansas City was un- 
changed for the week and the July 
contract there declined *4¢. Helping 


to support values was mill hedging 
against the heaviest flour sales in 
montks. Bearish influences included 


the government reports of light move- 
ment of wheat into loan in the month 
ending Dec. 15 and heavy farm stocks. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 12 were: Chicago March 
$2.2914, May $2.325«-%, July $2.31%- 
2.32, September $2.335<; Minneapolis 

May $2.3614, July $2.351%4; Kansas 
City March $2.36%-12, May 
$2.3654-54, July $2.33%4. 

Loan Total Given 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported that a total of 342.8 million 
buchels of 1952-crop wheat had been 
placed under price support through 
Dec. 15. Through the full month of 
Decembzr last year, 192.5 million 
bushels of 1951-crop wheat had been 
put under support. While loan par- 
tic pation this year showed this sub- 
stantial gain over last year and prom- 
ised to reach the record loan total of 
108 million bushels set in 1942-43, the 
report was considered bearish be- 
cause of the slowing down in the rate 
of loan application between Nov. 15 
and Dec. 15. Only about 8.8 million 
bushels were pledged in that period. 
However, some observers believe the 
rate of into-loan movement has ac- 
celerated considerably since Jan. 1 
since farmers in many cases wanted 
to avoid tax liability in 1952. With 
prices at terminals well below the 
loan basis, the prediction of a step-up 
during January the last month in 
which this option is available—seems 
reasonable. The total tie-up, of course, 
cannot be accurately estimated at 
this time. 

Export prospects for the remainder 
of the crop year continue discourag- 


ing, and most observers feel that the 
carryover next July 1 will be larger 
than the 560-million-bushel estimate 


made by USDA. USDA revealed last 
week that its inventory of wheat 
acquired in earlier price support op- 
erations totaled 136 million bushels 
as of Nov. 30. These stocks, less what- 
ever is marketed, also will be a fac- 
tor in government ownership of wheat 
at the end of the crop year. 

In its January crop report the 
USDA commented that there was lit- 
tle encouragement to change its De- 
cember estimate of the 1952 winter 
wheat crop. It made a preliminary 
forecast of 611 million bushels at that 
time. Wheat stocks on farms Jan. 1 
totaled 399 million bushels, the third 
highest in history. 

Yugoslavia last week was granted 
$20 million to finance grain porchases, 
including wheat, by the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency. Trade sources expect 
that nation to buy soft red wheat, as 
it has with other recent grants. 

Sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement totaled 2.9 million 
bushels for the two-week period end- 
ed Jan. 6. This. brought the total 


for the season to 144 million bushels, 
leaving 109.1 million remaining for 
sale under the quota. The principal 
importing countries involved in the 
sales for the past two weeks were 
U.K., Netherlands and Ireland. A 
year ago sales under the agreement 
totaled 216.0 million for the season 
ending Jan. 8. 

Inspections of wheat 
totaled 4.8 million 
week ended Jan. 2, compared with 
8 million the comparable week a 
year ago. Inspections since July 1 
totaled 1297 million bushels, as 
against 187.8 million the same months 
a year ago. Of these inspections, 
15.8 million were at Atlantic ports, 
76.2 million at Gulf ports and 37.7 
million at Pacific ports. Inspections 
by classes of wheat, July-December, 
were as follows in million bushels: 
Hard red spring 2.5, durum 1.5, hard 
red winter 87.5, soft red winter 10.7 
and white 27.5. 


Premiums Steady 


A little over 5 million bushels of 
wheat were received at primary mar-: 
kets during the week ended Jan. 8. 
This is a million bushels more than 
the week before but 670,000 bushels 
less than the comparable week a 
year ago. During the week, Minne- 
apolis had 919 cars of wheat, while 
Duluth received 827 cars. Continued 
light offerings kept premiums fairly 
steady during the week as most buy- 
ers do not anticipate any large step- 
up in country selling at present 
prices. Durum premiums were strong, 
with a good demand for all types. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring basis 58 Ib. 
test weight was quoted at 1¢ over 
Minneapolis May; 12% protein 2@ 
4¢ over, 13% protein 67 8¢ over, 14% 
protein 9@11¢ over, 15% protein 12 
@14¢ over and 16% protein 17@20¢ 
over the May. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 9 
is shown in the following table: 


for export 
bushels for the 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1@2¢ Premium for No, 1 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $ 


Heavy 





12.00% Protein - 
13.00% Protein 2 
14.90% Protein 2 
15.00% Protein 2 
16.00% Protein 2 





Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 


Cash Wheat 


Mills were more active bidders for 
cash wheat at Kansas City last week, 
and the light offerings of most grades 
of wheat, particularly of higher pro- 
tein, led to additional increases in 
the cash premium scale. The basic 
May future fluctuated several times 
during the period, receiving impetus 
from some flour sales hedges and 
then selling off due to the large farm 
holdings which are not reaching the 
market. Premiums for ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter attained a 
peak of 2@3¢ over on Jan 9, closing 
at 2¢ over on Jan. 12. An advance 
of 1@2¢ was registered by 12.5% 
protein and higher, with 12.5% clos- 
ing at 3@8¢ over Jan. 12. For 13% 
the range was 314@9¢ over and 14% 
was 4@9¢ over. The May future 
opened last week at $2.385, dipped 
to $2.34% on Jan. 6, bulged to a 
high of $2.38 on Jan. 8 and closed 
at $2.37% early this week. Receipts 
were 731 cars last week, compared 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Jan. 4-9, 
1953 
Northwest 821 67 
Southw.st 1,133,105 
Buffalo 53,801 
Central and Southeast lt 
Norta Lacifiec Coast ig 
Totals 16,176 
Percentage of total U.S. output i3.8 


*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


mills reporting currently to 
and to the 


The 
total estimated 


*Previous 


Jan. 6-11 Jan. 7-1 Jan, 8-13 

week 195 1951 1950 
708.625 809 069 795 1 G97.0AT 
1,006,851 1,292,735 1447012 1,214,070 
46S S801 iS9.974 { ys £73,913 
444,902 i ; 1O.SN6 43 4 
t i,’ 4.42 os GOs " 1 

Net 74 ‘i 4 


Crop year flour production 


July 1 to 
Jan. 4-9 Previous Jan. 6-11, Jan. 7-12, Jan. 8-1 Ja 4 Jan 11 
1953 week 1952 1951 19h 1953 19s 
Northwest 99 85 98 95 sa O6825 248 ONGL TL 
Southwest 83 74 95 107 9 33.5399 M4, 189,16) 
Buffalo 120 ree 106 118 114 14,050,091 13.8 gar 
Central and 8S. E 79 6t sO S1 i 15,173,754 14,846,248 
No. Pacific Coast s4 t 96 1 872,94 ‘ 
Totals 91 7 94 ' s 9] 1.059 1 i 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Jan 1-9 340.600 32 BHF 68 
Previous week 340,600 199,139 58 
Year ago 310,600 R25, 476 96 
Two vear ako ,10,900 IOS, 916 1 5 
Five-year average 93 


Ten-year average a; 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 5-9 1,019,750 S99.739 SS 
Previous week 1.019 750 807,71 79 
Year axgo 1,019,750 96 4 YA 
Two years ago .1,019,750 1.088.098 107 
Five-year a.erage 41 


Ten-year average 99 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, 
Kentucky, North 


Michigan, 
Carolina, 


Indiana, 
Tennessee, Vir 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 4-9 671,400 432,105 79 
Previous week 671,400 *444.99 6 
Year ago 671,400 43,353 81 
Two years ago 671,400 40 SSE S1 
Five-year average 80 
Ten-year average RO 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour To ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 4-9 459 500 553.801 120 
Peevious week 459. 500 *46S, 801 1 
Year ago 159,500 189,974 LHe 
Two years ago 159,800 542,585 118 
Five-year average 98 
Ten-year average 96 


*Revised 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week Flour io ae 


capacity output tivity 
Jan. 4-9 82.500 7800 Vit 
Previous wee« x “ . S364 91 
Year ago s “0 7,0 116 
Two year ie 82.500 11,74 110 
Five-year ime 101 
len-vear %1 





*Revised 


Principal interior 
cluding Luluth, 8st 
Montana and 


mills in Minnesota, in 
Paul, North Dakota 
lowa 


5-day week Flour o AC 


capacity output tivity 
Jan i-¥ if ) 4 % on 
Previou weel if i 1 ‘ 
Year ago if 0 iN1.4S4 N7 
wo vat mo no is Tf sf 
ri year average al 
Ten-year average 74 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % AC 
capacity output tivity 
Jan i.” 0.900 94.179 a4 
Ire uu weet SILL "146 193 ' 
Year ago 10.000 "16.315 94 
Two year go 0.000 19,450 96 
I @-year average au 


Ten-year average 86 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Jan 1-9 133,000 111,313 a4 
Previous week 133,000 68.685 6 
Year ato 133,200 133.108 10 
Tw year ‘ 122,000 144.058 11 
Five-year average 9s 


averane ow 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


ending 


Jan. 10 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska. Kansas and Uklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 


Weekly Crop vear 

production to date 
Jan 1-9 22 945 681,464 15,301 
Prev. week t20,389 t15,194 
Two wks. ago 19,997 9,868 
1952 26,178 692,469 16,059 
1951 29 403 719.713 15,100 
1950 24,585 TO4A887 1 s 
1949 30,259 893,951 14,628 
Five-yr. average 32,584 738,497 14,934 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 


principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.¥. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 

r—Southwest*—, -———Northwest*—. 
Weeklv Crop vear 


lowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-— Buffalot—, --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop vear Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 





414.881 &.581 269,419 46,8 1,365,764 
&.943 $12,526 
7.584 47.249 
397.699 9 OS OTF 1.920 1.%¢ 
295.545 10.650 65.15 1,271 7 
394,927 11.41 19,789 1,405,370 
408,375 11,105 49 1.696 363 
Ih? QRS 10,327 8? 15 1 446 1.402.936 





with 640 in the previous week and 
965 a year ago. 

The following tab'e shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 9: 

No. 1 bark 





and Hard $ a yy 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.37@ 2.50 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2. 36@ 2.48 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.35 @2.46 
No. 1 Red 8412.43 
No. 2 Red 2.37@2.423 
No. 3 Red , @2.41% 
No. 4 Red ‘-a% 2.35@2.40% 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling Jan. 12 at 
$2.6212 @2.6312, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein get- 
ting a 1¢ bu. premium. Demand was 
good and offerings light. 

Wheat markets sagged last week 
in the Pacific Northwest, with white 


prices down $2.39 bu. This developed 
despite sales of five cargoes of white 
wheat to India, another full cargo 
to Ireland and 2,700 tons to Holland. 
Exporters were a little more inter- 
ested but were not pressing for sup- 
plies. Growers were not marketing 
freely on the price declines, but ex- 
porters apparently have accumulated 
sufficient supplies to take care of ex- 
port requirements. Japan appeared in 
the market, but purchases were in- 
tended to cover sales in the April- 
June quarter. 

Weather conditions were unseason- 
ably mild. Uncertainty still prevails 
as to winter wheat and it is believed 
that much reseeding will have to be 
done in the spring. 
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Bearish Implications of Wheat 


Loan Report Termed Temporary 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Nothing but 
temporary bearish undertones could 
be found in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announcement 
last week that wheat from the 1952 
crop put under the protection of the 
government loan program’ through 
Dec. 15 amounted to only approxi- 
mately 342 million bushels. Since 
Oct. 15 wheat from the 1952 crop 
impounded in the loan has only in- 
creased by approximately 30 million 
bushels. 

While immediately bearish in its 
impact, a second look indicates that 
the Dee. 15 loan account figure is 
largely without real significance. 
After that date there were still 
15 days in which farmers can make 
use of the loan program. Current 
market prices indicate that the loan 
or purchase agreement shelter is a 
better deal than the open market. 


With strong indications that the 1953 
winter wheat crop may be extremely 
discouraging, it seems plausible to 
forecast that the next 45 days will 
see a rush on the part of the wheat 
farmer to gain the protection of the 
loan program until more is known 
of the export outlook, the conclusion 
of negotiatiations of renewal of the 
International Wheat Agreement and 
the new administration farm policies. 

(In another report issued last week 
USDA said that the amount of wheat 
in the CCC inventory as of Nov. 30 
was 136,631,927 bu. Amounts of other 
grains in the inventory included 282,- 
172,973 bu. corn, 4,175,427 bu. barley 
and 4,505,751 bu. oats.) 


Tax Factor Cited 
Another not inconsequential fac- 
tor in the slowness of farmers to take 
advantage of the loan protection is 
asserted to be the tax liability which 
the farmers wish to postpone until 
the 1953 tax year. On wheat placed 


1952 Crops Under Loan by Dee. 15 


(In 1,000 bushels) 


Farm-stored 


Wheat ‘ lee 
Rarle », 065 
Oats 13,629 
Corn 95,983 
Rye Sh 
Grain t ! 311 
lax 915 
Soybeatr 4,439 

Tota 193,147 


Warehouse Purchase 


stored agreements Totals 
264,411 5,678 342,812 
1,553 207 6,825 
1,884 256 15,769 
649 3,717 100.349 

38 6 129 
1,975 29 2,615 
2.126 106 3,145 
4,372 117 8,928 
77,008 10,416 480,571 





_ar 
ll 





BAKING FOR SCIENCE—At the new research center of Lever Brothers Co. 
in Edgewater, N.J., a complete bakery turns out hundreds of doughnuts, 
cakes, and cookies each week while testing properties of various food products 
manufactured by the company. Two full sized ovens are used in this work 
and a staff of bakers work round the clock testing shortening, margarine and 
other Lever Brothers products. Housewives visiting the test kitchens would be 
surprised to come upon a panel of taste-testers, each wearing dark sun glasses, 
as they sample salad dressings, cakes, cookies or doughnuts. The dark glasses 
serve a purpose. They prevent the tasters from being psychologically influenced 
by slight differences in the appearance of the food. The research center took 
three years to design and build. The five story laberatory, a fireproof, brick 
and glass structure, is air conditioned throughout. The five operating depart- 
ments are headed by Dr. L. B. Parsons, director of the company’s research 
and development division. The center itself forms a part of Lever Brothers 
production operations under William H. Burkhart, production vice president. 


under loan in 1952, some farmers 
would have faced a double tax debit 
in 1952. Farm observers have con- 
sistently cited this tax factor as one 
influencing the timing of loan com- 
mitments, and until they are dis- 
proven the citation must be accepted 
as accurate or at least important. 

While USDA headquarters does not 
have complete consolidated into-loan 
movement reports of current value, 
officials here do say that field in- 
formation indicates that county com- 
mitteemen are working like beavers 
preparing loan papers for the farm- 
ers. If these reports are true, into- 
loan wheat figures for after Jan. 1, 
1953, should show a big advance. 

The record amount of wheat placed 
under loan in any one crop year was 
in 1942-43, when more than 408 mil- 
lion bushels were impounded. On the 
basis of this comparison plus the 
amount already in the loan, it would 
appear that the 1942-43 wheat loan 
record will be broken this year. Some 
observers feel that it is conceivable 
that the loan wheat account may 
reach 450 million bushels. 

Influencing this judgment is the 
recently arrived-at conclusion that 
wheat and wheat flour exports for 
this crop year will fall substantially 
short of 300 million bushels. If that 
condition is understood it would per- 
suade farmers to grasp the protection 
of the price support crutch now. At 
least the loan account facility will 
give the farmer a longer time to ap- 
praise his price outlook. 

Influenced by Subsidy 

Slowness of farmers in the winter 
wheat belt to take advantage of the 
loan may be attributed in part to 
some additional market factors, it 
is seen. For many weeks under the 
wheat agreement subsidy rate, win- 
ter wheat moving through the Gulf 
ports had a decided attraction over 
soft red wheat from the East Coast 
until USDA brought those two sub- 
sidies into parity. As a consequence 
of the earlier differential favoring 
winter wheat at the Gulf, the Kansas 
City price at times was a better op- 
portunity than the loan. 

This caused heavy drains on the 
wheat in the Southwest while soft 
red wheat piled up at the’ Chicago 
market, depressing this price out of 
appropriate relationship with the 
Kansas City market. Now with the 
subsidy for the two port areas on a 
parity basis, there has been a larger 
movement of the soft red wheat. But 
since much of that wheat has already 
left producer hands it is ineligible 
for the loan and probably will con- 
tinue to influence price distortions 
between the Chicago and Kansas 
City markets. 

Buoyancy in the Kansas City mar- 
ket may be over temporarily as the 
reduced size of the export movement 
is better understood, and that mar- 
ket could temporarily suffer a price 
reaction which would encourage the 
into-loan movement. On balance, how- 
ever, experts feel that the Kansas 
City market price will eventually 
work into higher ground—that is, 
the loan rate plus charges—which 
would again free this wheat for the 
open market. 


IWA Trade Remains 
While exports will be reduced this 
year, this does not mean that they 


will dry up and disappear. Quite the 
contrary. The U.S. still has an un- 
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filled IWA export quota balance of 
more than 109 million bushels which 
almost everyone feels will be bought 
by the importing nations since the 
wheat agreement wheat is clearly a 
bargain. 

Pointing up the bargain aspect of 
IWA wheat is a news report that the 
Argentine government is pricing its 
wheat at $3.60 bu. in offers to Brazil, 
its historic customer. If the Argentine 
government is able to maintain this 
position it could drive Brazil back 
into the U.S. wheat market even out- 
side the wheat agreement if dollar 
exchange can be arranged or credits 
established. 

Adding to the probability that 
farmers are preparing to use the 
loan program after Jan. 1 are some 
conditions of supply in the Southwest 
which indicate an indifference of the 
wheat farmers in that area to the 
current market. Several weeks ago 
when heavy week end sales of wheat 
were recorded for Italy and other 
western European buyers, some of the 
exporters drew on Commodity Credit 
Corp. supplies to meet their export 
contract needs and paid a price for 
CCC grain in excess of what wheat 
ordinarily could be bought for at 
other southwestern points. This con- 
dition indicated to USDA officials 
here that there either was a tight 
free market for wheat or that the 
farmer was merely waiting for a new 
tax year to impound his wheat in 
the loan rather than accept the then 
going price. 

Corn Loans Reported 

The USDA reports that corn loans 
as of December 15 amounted to slight- 
ly more than 100 million bushels. 
Government loans on the corn crop 
are available through May 1953. The 
record government loan account for 
corn was in the crop year 1948, when 
more than 500 million went into the 
loan. 

Trade reports from the Southwest 
say that the corn crop, while ex- 
ceptionally low in moisture and in 
most respects grading better than 
any recent crop, appears to have an 
unusually high oil content which may 
endanger its storability. One big Kan- 
sas City terminal elevator is reported 
getting rid of its storage supply of 
corn, fearing rapid germination be- 
cause of the excessive oil content. 
USDA officials say they have had no 
reports of this condition and say 
they will make spot checks to see if 
the condition is general or isolated 
to certain small areas. 

If this condition is generally true 
the CCC stocks of old crop corn 
may be the most desirable supply for 
the government to hold. Up to this 
time CCC has been generally making 
its supplies available to trade offers or 
when it feared that certain stocks 
may be threatening to get out of 
condition. The trade says, however, 
that CCC is offering its corn aggres- 
sively, and its offers of threatened 
out of condition corn turn out to be 
corn of the best quality. 

While big increases have been re- 
ported in the support totals for both 
wheat and corn this year compared 
with last, the totals for 1952-crop 
barley, oats, rye, grain sorghums, 
flaxseed and soybeans are substanti- 
ally smaller than in a similar period 
for the 1951 crops. 

The accompanying table shows by 
commodities the quantity of 1952 
crops under loans and purchase agree- 
ments through Dec. 15, 1952. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USE OF FOOD PRODUCED 
The major part of the nation's food 
supply in 1951-52 was used by Ameri- 
can civilian and military populations 
About 15% was exported. 
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A Bedroom Fashion Parade 


of Colors and Designs 
Each Bag Is a Ready-to-use Pillow Case — NO 


SEWING! Just rip extra seam, wash and use. 







Fine Quality Semi-Percale 
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Solid Color Pastels 
or Pastel Borders — in 
Golden Yellow, Orchid Pink, 
Azure Blue and 
Ocean Green. 










yy 25’s-50’s-100’s and feed bag sizes 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


A ® KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO © NEW YORK 
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HAT the future economy of 
this country will be under a 
new administration cannot 


be said at this time, and it will prob- 
ably require several months before 
an exact trend is clear. It is safe to 
assume, however, that there will be 
a change, and, personally, we believe 
it will be for the better. 

In any event, it is obvious that 
flour distributors should keep their 
businesses in a sufficiently liquid con- 
dition so that they can move success- 
fully with whatever the economic 
trend may be. 

Flour is a product that must be 
sold on its own merits. It is no long- 
er a matter of speculation in the 
wheat market. As a basic food, flour 
must be sold on its nutritional and 
economic value. The fact is empha- 
sized in all the promotional material 
that is being placed back of it. Distri- 
butors should follow along the same 
line. Cooperation of this kind will 
benefit all concerned. 
COOPERATION WITH MILLS — 
Both flour mills and flour distributors 
have one common problem—the bet- 
ter sales and distribution of flour. 
That this situation is recognized by 
both groups is demonstrated in con- 
ferences which have been held by 
committees of the Millers National 
Federation and the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. 

What the outcome of these confer- 
ences will be is not known, but they 
are a step in the right direction. As 
we have repeatedly written in this 
column, without flour to sell distribu- 
tors could not remain in business, 
and without distributors, millers 
would have no outlets for the sale 
of their products, with the exception 
of those mills which maintain their 
own sales organizations. 

In our complex economic situation, 

manufacturing and distribution must 
work together. Without that, neither 
can succeed. We believe that further 
conferences between millers and dis- 
tributors will lead to a better under- 
standing on the part of both groups, 
and ultimately consumers will also 
benefit accordingly. 
IMPROVING FLOUR SALES — 
While it is true that wholesale groc- 
ers may make a larger profit on the 
sale of some food specialties than 
they do on such a basic food as flour, 
the fact remains that the latter prod- 
uct is in constant demand, regardless 
of good times or bad times. Flour is 
a basic food that actually is in great- 
er demand during depression periods 
than in tames of prosperity. 

This is something that those in 
charge of directing sales for whole- 
sale grocers should constantly keep in 
mind. That is particularly true when 
they are directing the activities of 
young salesmen. They need to be 
taught the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. 

It is true that they have an ex- 
tremely wide variety of products to 
sell, but they should constantly be 
reminded that the basic foods are the 
ones which will be in demand under 
all circumstances. That is a respon- 
sibility for sales managers, who occa- 
Sionally are inclined to place undue 
emphasis on the higher profit items. 
In the long run it will pay them to 
remember that their basic foods, 
such as flour, are the ones which will 
stand up under all circumstances. 
OBTAINING SALESMEN—One of 
the most disturbing phases of the 


flour distributing business is the lim- 
ited number of young men who are 
entering it. From a brokerage stand- 
point, we can hardly remember when 
a new firm, headed by young men, has 
been established in any of the major 
markets of the country. This prob- 
lem is serious from the standpoint 
of both millers and distributors. It is 
also serious from the viewpoint of 
wholesale grocers, who are constantly 
confronted with the necessity of ob- 
taining new salesmen. 

It is a little difficult for us to un- 
derstand why this situation should ex- 
ist. Flour and other foods are hasic 
products, in constant demand regard- 
less of economic conditions. There is 
obviously a good future in food dis- 
tribution for any young man who has 
the intelligence and determination to 
become successful in the line of work 
he undertakes. 

The fault may lie with the distribu- 

tors themselves. They may not have 
sold the advantages of their business- 
es as successfully as have other in- 
dustries to young men who are seek- 
ing a business career. In any event 
it is something that should be con- 
sidered carefully for it means the 
future of the industry itself. 
FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTION— 
Despite the fact that the present 
right of inspectors of the Food & Drug 
Administration to investigate food 
plants is most uncertain, we do not 
believe that flour jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers should take an adamant 
attitude on this point. Recent court 
decisions apparently make it possible 
for food operators to deny inspectors 
admission to their plants. 

However, if that is done, and that 





fact becomes known to the public, it 
cannot help but make a bad impres- 
sion on consumers. It is quite true 
that in the past some inspectors have 
been unreasonable in their seizure of 
foods, but the fact remains that if a 
flour jobber refuses to admit an in- 
spector to his plant, the implication 
is that he has something to hide. 

Undoubtedly there will soon be new 
legislation straightening out this situ- 
ation, but in the meantime every food 
manufacturer and distributor must 
use careful judgment in handling the 
existing situation. Otherwise much 
harm can be done to public good-will. 
FORTHCOMING CONVENTION — 
The 1953 annual convention of The 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors will be held in Pittsburgh 
this coming May. It will be the first 
time the convention has been held 
outside of Chicago for several years, 
and Pittsburgh is the home city of 
Victor Wintermantel, president. 

As Pittsburgh is easily reached 
geographically from nearly all mar- 
kets maintaining local associations 
affiliated with the national group, an 
unusually good attendance at the con- 
vention is anticipated. Certainly this 
should be the case, as the flour dis- 
tributing industry is confronted with 
many problems that can best be 
solved through mutual consultation. 

While next spring may seem to be 
far off at this writing, it will arrive 
sooner than anticipated, and local as- 
sociations which will be represented 
at this convention should begin think- 
ing about the problems they would 
like discussed at the meeting. Suc- 
cessful conventions do not grow with- 
in a day or two. They must be well 
planned in advance. We trust that the 
local organizations and_ individual 
members of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors will give serious 
thought to the problems they would 
like discussed at the coming conven- 
tion, and give Mr. Wintermantel the 
results of this thinking. 








CANADIAN FEED DEALERS—Six Canadian feed dealers, cited by the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, for their outstanding work in feed distribution 
during the past year, were treated to a trip to the Chicago International 
Livestock Exposition as guests of Quaker Oats. They are: Del McCaffrey, 
Lindsay & McCaffrey, Manotick, Ont.; George Patterson, Petitcodiac, New 
Brunswick; Harold Ellis, Ellis Bros., Central Royalty, Prince Edward Island; 
Borden Dixie, Dixie & Egan, Addison, Ont.; J. O. Beaulac, Dolbeau Co., 
Roberval, Que., and J. B. Senechal, La Victoire Cooperative, St. James, Que. 
The six, along with some Quaker Oats personnel, are left to right, first row: 
Mr. McCaffrey; Henri Veilleux, Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., Quebec City, 
Que.; Mr. Patterson; Gerard Hudon, Quaker Oats, Chicoutimi, Que.; Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Dixie. Second row: A. G. Douglas, manager feed service, Quaker 
Oats Co. of Canada, Peterborough, Ont.; Rene Aubrey, Quaker Oats, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Mr. Beaulac; R. A. Pierce, Quaker Oats, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island; George A. Hunter, Quaker Oats, Cornwall, Ont. Back row: John 
Hunter, Quaker Oats’ feed service division, Peterborough, Ont.; Mr. Senechal; 
and J. P. Maynard, Quaker Oats, Moncton, New Brunswick. The visitors also 
toured the city, met with Quaker Oats executives and visited the Ful-U-Pep 
Research Farms at Barrington and Libertyville, Hl. 
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Donold B. Lourie 


QUAKER OATS OFFICIAL 
GETS GOVERNMENT POST 


NEW YORK—Donold B. Lourie, 
53, president of Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed to the 
new post of undersecretary of state 
for administration, it was announced 
by President-elect Eisenhower's head- 
quarters here. Mr. Lourie lives at 
Northbrook, III. 

Mr. Lourie’s position was created 
to relieve John Foster Dulles, desig- 
nated secretary of state, and his 
policy advisors “from the burden of 
reorganization and administration,” 
the announcement said. Mr. Lourie 
has been a consistent supporter of 
the Republican party. 

The new appointee’s service with 
Quaker Oats began in 1922, becoming 
assistant sales manager in 1936, vice 
president in 1942, a director in 1945 
and president in 1947. 

Another Quaker Oats official R. 
Douglas Stuart, vice chairman, is na- 
tional treasurer of the GOP. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES KROFT TO HEAD 
McCABE GRAIN CO., LTD. 


WINNIPEG—Directors of the Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, have 
elected Charles Kroft to the presi- 
dency of the company. Mr. Kroft, 
formerly vice president and general 
manager, has been with the company 
since 1924. He began his career in 
the grain trade more than 30 years 
ago. 

It was also announced that Carl 
E. Austin, retiring as president, had 
been elected chairman of the board 
of directors on the retirement of Ben 
C. McCabe, who will continue as a 
member of the board. Mr. Austin has 
been associated with the company 
since its inception as a line elevator 
company in 1914. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DOMESTIC, CLASS 2 
WHEAT PRICES LISTED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
averages of the domestic price of 
wheat and export (Class 2) price for 
the month of December, 1952, are 
$1.743%4 and $2.21%, respectively, for 
spring wheat, and $1.73% and 
$2.49%, respectively, for amber dur- 
um wheat. The prices are both basis 
No. 1 northern and No. 1 CW amber 
durum, in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur, or Vancouver. The domestic 
average prices are exclusive of the 
6¢ bu. carrying charge which went 
into effect in June, 1951. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
a Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 


Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


















AMES HARRI NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





“CREMO” 
4 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN 











CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 7 


SERVING 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS— 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
': [a BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Jan. Jan. 


2, 9, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 36% 23% 32% 33 
Allis-Cha‘ mers 60% 36% 59 57% 
Pfd. $3.25 122 RY, 118 15 
Am, Cy anamid | 59% «50% S53 ORM 
fd. 204 171 248 248 
A-D-M Co, 60 int, 51% =F 
Borden “My OO 53%, 53 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5M 3u% it, 1 
Cont. Bak. Co. 21% 16%, 18% 19% 
Pid. $5.50 . 99 60 90's B04 
Cora Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 TO% 70% 
Pid. 87 186 166 32 lil. 
Cream of Wheat 29% 2 25% 25H 
Dow Chemical, 
Pid. $4 A 105% 93%, 103%, 103% 
Pid. $4.25 Ynd 18%, 37%, 42% 412% 
Gen. Baking Co. 131% il 13% 3% 
Pid. $8 162 1419 151 156 
(ren. Foods Corp. 52% 41 52%, 52% 
red. G3.50 .... 105 90 91% 91% 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 654% 53 ST 60'% 
Pid. 34% 1244 105 7 117 
Pid, 5% 128 118 123% 124% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 137 128% 133 131% 
Pid. & 158 116% 156 153 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 11% 9% 9% 9% 
Horn x Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥. 34 18 20%, 2% 
Merck & Co. 39%, 23 25% 24% 
Pid. $3.50 101 824% 924% 82% 
Pid. $4 122% 104 108% 109% 
Natl. Bis. Co. 39% 28% 35% B54, 
Ptd. $7 18d, 161%, 173% 172 
Novadel-Agene 21%, 1354 z1 21% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 39 3 | 36%, 36'% 
Pid. $4 1024 98 101 101 
Pr. & Gamble x0 63%, 67% 66% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 33% 275 33 32% 
Quaker Oats Co. is 26 275% 27% 
Pid. $6 160 136% 143% 143% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 165 87 92% 9 
St. Regis P. Co.. 23% 17% 19% 19% 
Pid. $4.40 96 88 92%, 92 
Std. Brands, Inc. 284, 21'4 27%, 27% 
Pid. $4.50 96 RO! 87% 87 
tSterling Drug 16%, 3254 34%, «8344, 
Pfd. $3.50 104 90 91 92 
sunsh, Bis., Ine. 70l, «656 69% 68 
United Biscuit 
of America 37% 29%, 35% 35 
Pid. $4.50 107 101% 106% 106% 
Victor Ch. Wks... 34% 24% 26% 27 
Pfd. $3.50 . 100% 87 90 91 
Ward Baking Co. 21 li% 8% 19 
Pid. $5.50 110%, 98 102% 1lHtY, 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13% 15% 
tsafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. oi 17% 19 
tStandard Milling Co. RH H% 


+0Over counter, ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Ine. 
Closing bid and asked prices on = stocks 
not traded Jan. 9: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. 105 10u% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 141 45 
Omar, Ine. 18 1k, 
Wagner Baking Co. i% i™ 
Wagner Kaking Co., Pfd. 164 105 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants Gib Hq 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
Dec. Dec. 


26, $i 
1952—— 1952 1952 
Can. bood Prod. i 2% 3.15 3.15 
Pid. 58 195%, 51% Si 
Catelli Food, A 19%, 12 18 Isnt 
Consol, Bakeries 10% 6% 9% 10% 
Federal Grain 18%, iz“ 16% 16! 
Gen. Bakeries 5M% 3 1.80 5.25 
Lake of the Woods = 37 28 30% 31 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 74 RY 8 
WOE, 20 +“ 89 80% 84 sd 
Ogilvie F lour . 37 23%, 31 30%, 
Toronto Elevs. 15 13 4 4 
United Grain, A Ish, 16%, 18 18 
George Weston 27% 19 26 26 
Pid. 4%% 91 KY gry, 98 
Woods Mfg. . il 29% +0 297% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread . 3.00 3.25 
Canada Bread, Pid. B 





Canadian Bakeries 1% 
Canadian Food Prod., A 6 
Catelli Food, B 

Federal Grain, Pfd 25 
Inter-City Baking 5 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 90 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 

McCabe Grain, A 3 
Mid Pacific Grain 

Oxilvie Flour, Pfd. 

Purity Flour 

Reliance Grain 

Standard Brands 2% 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
~ by the secretary of cae ( geste Pago Board 
of Tr 





de Jan », 1953 (0 rr ed 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Boston 69 
Baltimore ...... 20 
Buffalo I85 i SF 
Afloat 1,827 4,828 99 
Chicago 139 319 
Afloat 3,939 1,252 
Milwaukee afloat. 334 - 1,186 
Duluth ° 216 
Total ° 2.517 9,346 2,075 1,505 


Previous week 3.196 10,053 192 2.020 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


FCENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
eaKke CiTrvy, MINNBSBOTA 











ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 


Hv 1ng 








Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


MittsS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


~ EE 
~ WALL~ ROGALSIY MI LLING'CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 9 PR 
SMP Sg TOL ah oi , ; 











Business Films 


USINESS and industrial moving 

picture films viewed currently by 
the editorial and business staffs of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feedstuffs, 
The American Baker and Milling Pro- 
duction include: 


A COMPASS FOR AGRICULTURE 
—A 16mm. film in sound and color, 
running time 20 minutes, produced by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The basic theme of this attractive 
picture is government crop reporting, 
dramatically presented and profes- 
sionally photographed. The  back- 
grounding involves Department of 
Agriculture history and widespread 
glimpses of the American agricultur- 
al scene. There is no propaganda slant 
of any kind, though perhaps the pic- 
ture is motivated by a conscious de- 
sire to correct certain unfavorable 
public attitudes toward the crop re- 
porting system. The picture deserves 
wide showing and is available on 
loan without cost upon application to 
the department in Washington or to 
state agricultural stations. 


THE KING’S OTHER LIFE—A 20- 
minute, 16mm. sound and color film 
produced fer Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
The “king” is, of course, Cotton. The 
photographers take their audiences to 
the fields and factories, and show 
the intricate and fascinating progress 
of cotton fiber toward its uses in con- 
tainers, with particular emphasis up- 
on the flour and feed bag. The pho- 
tography is exceptionally capable and 
the color and movement provide high 
entertainment value. Loan copies are 
available without charge upon appli- 
cation to any Bemis office. The com- 
pany is engaged in producing a com- 
panion film devoted to jute. 


THE LIFE OF THE SOIL—A 16- 
mm. moving picture, with sound and 
color, produced in 1943 for the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Assn., Inc., and de- 
signed for use principally by voca- 
tional agricultural schools, by county 
agents and at farm meetings. The 
film has been shown to approximately 
19,000 audiences with an attendace 
totalling about 2 million persons. Dis- 
tribution has been in every state in 
the Union. The U.S. Department of 
State has been given the right to 
reproduce the film in foreign coun- 
tries. In addition, many copies have 
been distributed abroad through other 
agencies. The wisdom of adding or- 
ganic matter to the soil by growing 
both legume and nonlegume cover 
crops is the theme of this picture, 
which shows Nature’s methods for 
maintaining soil fertility and exvlains 
how man has used these methods and 
discovered and used others to main- 
tain and improve the fertility of cul- 
tivated land. Graphs, microphotog- 
raphy and animations give the picture 
dramatic emphasis. The National Fer- 
tilizer Assn. has produced several 
films, all of them with the coonera- 
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tion and assistance of state agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, agricul- 
tural scientists and farmers. Current 
distribution includes “The Grassland 
Miracle,” “Deeper Acres’ and 
“What's in the Bag,” all dealing with 
aspects of soil and crop improvement. 
A new film, “Cash in on Corn,” is in 
production and will be ready for 
showing soon. Bookings may be made 
through the association’s head office, 
616 Investment Bldg., Washington, 


D.C. 
* x * 





When I first tasted French bread 
I found it so superior to ours it was 
almost an affront to my patriotism.— 
Leland Stowe, foreign correspondent 
and author. 


We have seen again and again the 
resilience and dynamic force of the 
American economy, and I think there 
is little ground for pessimism re- 
garding the danger of a sharp re- 
duction in business activity when the 
peak rate of military spending has 
passed.—Marion B. Folsom, chairman 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and treasurer of Eastman 
Kodak Co. 


That their civilization was an out- 
growth of agriculture was obvious to 
the Egyptians, as is shown by their 
story of Osiris and Isis, their first 
mythic deity-rulers. In the words of 
the ancient Greek antiquarian Dio- 
dorus Siculus, “Isis found out the 
way to make bread of wheat and 
barley, which before grew here and 
there in the fields, amongst other 
common herbs and grass, and the use 
of it unknown: and Osiris teaching 
the way and manner of tillage, and 
well management of the fruits of the 
earth, this change of food became 
grateful. . . . He found out the use 
of the vine and taught others how to 
plant it and use it.”—‘“*¥Jour for 
Man's Bread: A History of Milling,” 
University of Minnesota Press. 


If any group, sadly lacking in un- 
derstanding of this vital machinery 
of the American economy, did suc- 
ceed in eliminating futures markets, 
I believe that some processors and 
some merchandisers would rush to 
Lloyd’s of London or similar agen- 
cies to obtain some insurance against 
price fluctuations on their inven- 
tories. The processors and merchan- 
disers now enjoying the benefits, 


with consumers, of highly liquid and 
economical hedging services, would 
find themselves competing at Lloyd's 
in London with the insurers who go 
to it to safeguard against losses from 








injuries to the shapely and enticing 
limbs of actresses. Of course, such 
hedging would be far more expensive 
and of doubtful practicability.—C. R. 
Martin, Quaker Oats Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Wheat is older than history itself. 
As long as man has recorded any- 
thing, he has written inscribed refer- 
ences to wheat as the Staff of Life. 
But there are indications that for 
thousands of years before man began 
to record history and the doings of 
the world, wheat was known and used 
as the most important food by the 
early Nomad peoples. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





M. Vergilius Eurysaces was a Ro- 
man slave who, having gained his 
freedom and prospered as a miller- 
baker, had ‘this tomb constructed out 
of old stone mixing troughs. The re- 
liefs depict grain-buying, grinding the 
grain with an hourglass mill, sifting 
the grist, selling flour, mixing the 
dough with a donkey-driven mixer, 
kneading it by hand, baking, weigh- 
ing the loaves, and carrying them 
away. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Evidence hinting that primitive 
man was a vegetarian may be found 
in such Biblical references as Gen. 
1:29, where God said to Adam, “Be- 
hold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yield- 
ing seed; to you it shall be for meat.” 
Some Bible students declare that the 
eating of meat was first authorized 
after the food, when God told Noah: 
“Every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you.” 





BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Three quarters of the grain needed 
by Athens in her greatest days had 
to be imported, and the principal 
grain food of ordinary Athenians was 
barley, because of its cheapness rath- 
er than from preference. But consid- 
erable emmer was consumed, some 
durum, and even some bread wheat 
in the form of compactum and vul- 
gare. 





soseaere ae SY VA Y le 
ADAGE FOR TODAY: 


Milling profit is not so much a 
matter of conditions as of per- 
sistence and determination.— 
Words of Editorial Wisdom 
from The Northwestern Miller 
of Half a Century Ago. 


Be WH conn 
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Bread, to the people of Bible 
times, held high estate. It had first 
place in their diet, all other foods 
being secondary. It was, furthermore, 
held in great sanctity, and the break- 
ing of bread was an established sym- 
bol of hospitality. Both the Old and 
the New Testament contain frequent 
references to the sowing of seeds 
and the reaping of harvests, the mill- 
ing of flour and the baking of loaves. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


A cosmetic factory in Leyden, Hol- 
land, was ordered to close down, 
pending court action, because flow- 
ery flavors developed in the four 
made in a nearby mill. Faced with 
the problem of a Solomon, the Dutch 
minister of agriculture ruled that 
bread came before beauty. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





American industrial research was 
carried on by 300 laboratories with 
9,000 employees in 1920, the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development finds. 
Twenty years later there were 2,200 
laboratories with more than 70,000 
employees. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


There are more than 19,000 farm- 
er-owned and controlled cooperative 
associations in the U.S. This is an 
average of six for each of the coun- 
try’s 3,000 counties. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Small incomes have increased by 
considerably greater percentages than 
large incomes since 1935, according 
to a Committee for Economic De- 
velopment analysis. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The average American employee's 
real wages (what money wages can 
buy) have increased nearly 2.5% per 
man hour per year since 1900, accord- 
ing to the Committee for Economic 
Development. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Several decades ago, scented sand- 
wiches were in vogue. Flower petals 
were placed between two slices of 
bread and left overnight. 


——-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


CONCERNING CORNBREAD 
Grandmother felt cornbread should 
be 
At least two inches high, 
A fluffy loaf of golden brown, 
Pleasing to tooth and eye. 




















But Granddad never would agree; 
He liked his cornbread thin. 

For years they argued pro and con, 
Though neither one could win. 


When last I visited the pair, 

Gram served cornbread for tea. 
“The muffins are for John,” she said, 
“And the slices are for me.” 


It seemed the years of wedded life ' 
Had made Grandmother wise, 

And this was her own version of 
The art of compromise. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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NO FOOD IS FATTENING 
Or 
DIETING SHOULD BE FUN 


IETING too often has been done under the 

direction of cranks and crackpots. But nutri- 
tional science now comes to the rescue, and 
medical diet advice is on the whole emancipated 
from the primitive and superstitious form in 
which it existed a generation ago. Serious dieting 
therefore should be done on the doctor’s orders. 
But there’s one thing the doctor can’t do—he can’t 
sit with you at the table or don a chef’s cap in 
your kitchen. He must simply chart your diet 
course and leave the details to you. 

At this point, however, a difficulty arises. Since 
you must translate the prescription into eatables, 
you must have a calorie guide. Until recently 
guidance of this kind has not been generally 
available in reputable and authoritative form, 
unprejudiced by crackpotism of some sort. A major 
contribution to the tools of dieting, therefore, is a 
book that probably is correctly described as ‘‘the 
first complete handbook, cookbook and guide” 
designed to meet the general problem of corrective 
dieting. 

The work referred to is called “The Special 
Diet Cook Book,” a publication of the Greystone 
Press, 100 6th Ave., New York 13. The author 
is Marvin Small, about whom no more is said on 
the book jacket than that he is “a leading dietetic 
expert, who through thousands of personal con- 
tacts with doctors, dieticians and patients became 
convinced of the great need for educational work 
in the field of special nutrition.” Dr. James R. 
Wilson, secretary of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Assn., com- 
mends both book and author. In his introduction 
to the volume are these arresting paragraphs: 

“Overweight is due to overeating. Although 
there may be modifying factors, the overweight 
person is overweight simply because he has con- 
sumed more food than is required by him and has 
deposited the excess fat in the body storehouses 
where it is unsightly, unnecessary and a health 
hazard. No food in itself is fattening. Food is con- 
verted into unsightly fat only when eaten in 
excess of body needs. 

“There is an important psychological factor in 
connection with some special diets, especially in 
the case of calorie-restriction. It is not enough 
simply to have a special diet recommended—a 
motive must be found, and the motive must be 
compelling because special diets, particularly 
reduction diets, are serious business. Eating is, 
after all, a legitimate pleasure that has social 
as well as nutritional significance. This book can 
help keep eating a pleasure for those on special 
diets. 

“It is not the purpose of this book to help 
anyone put himself on a diet. Self-imposed special 
diets can be dangerous. Rather, it is the author’s 
sole aim to assist the person for whom a special 
diet has been prescribed, to prepare more attrac- 
tive meals within the limits of the doctor’s recom- 
mendation—and at the same time insure the suc- 
cess of the diet.” 

No diet theories or faddist philosophies are 
indulged in by the author, though he does 
point out some common fallacies and set down 
opposite them the truth established by nutritional 
science. For example: ‘Toast is less fattening than 
untoasted bread.” The truth: “A slice of bread, 
whether toasted or untoasted, contains exactly 
the same number of calories; toasting does not 
remove calories.” Fallacy: “Dark bread is less 
fattening than white bread.” Truth: “Most dark 
breads have a few less calories than white bread, 
but some—like Boston bread—have more.” Fallacy: 
“Fruit. juices are not fattening.” Truth: “Fruit 
juices are not low in calories.” Fallacy: “Water 
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is fattening.” Truth: “Water contains no calories 
and tHerefore cannot be fattening.” 


As may be supposed from the wording of the 
title, the book contains recipe and formula for 
about every standard dish and a lot of new and 
exciting dishes, each with precise calorie calibra- 
tion. Specific, too, are the recommendations for 
those who have some particular one of the seven 
basic diet problems. Perhaps some of our readers 
do not know there are seven, named and described 
as follows: The low calorie diet, “for people who 
want to lose weight but hate to diet”; the diabetic 
diet, ‘for those sufferers who are weary of hum- 
drum meals and severe restrictions”; the low 
sodium diet, ‘for those who yearn for more tasty 
food’; the bland diet, “for ulcer patients seeking a 
way of relief from milk”; the high residue or 
“regularity” diet, “for constipation sufferers who 
seek to break the laxative habit’; the low fat 
diet, “for arteriosclerotic patients on low fat, low 
cholesterol diets”; and the high calorie or high 
energy diet, “for skinny underweight souls who 
need to normalize their weight and figures.” 

But the thing that attracts us most about the 
book is its emphasis upon the solid and comforting 
philosophy that eating is and ought to be fun, and 
that food should not be a penance or a pill. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

A government, like a family, is on shaky 
ground when it spends more than it takes in— 
Wall Street Journal. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEST TIME FOR THE BOUQUET 


LORAL tributes too often come when only 

relatives and friends remain to admire them. 
They are better on almost any occasion than the 
one inferred. Birthday anniversaries are among 
the most convenient times for them, for these 
occasions offer themselves annually, as a rule, 
and presume upon the subject’s personal presence, 
in good spirits and health and capable of being 
pleased and complimented. They are a time, too, for 
the tribute of praise—more fragrant than flowers— 
that becomes especially appropriate in matching 
an unusual accumulation of honors and years. 

All the proprieties came into happy conjunction 
with the seventieth birthday anniversary of 
Ralph C. Sowden, which was made the occasion 
one evening last week of an extraordinary gath- 
ering of friends in the flour industry and a re- 
markable outpouring of praise and affection. 

Details of this heartening event will be found 
on another page, but it is beyond the power of 
even the best reporting to recreate the fine 
savour of this conclave of Mr. Sowden’s admirers. 
The accolade was such as is not rated by every 
man who rounds the turn of three score and ten; 
nor has every president of the Millers National 
Federation been deemed fitting to receive it— 
worthy as all Mr. Sowden’s predecessors have 
been. The explanation is some plus value in the 
personality and business integrity of the honored 
dinner guest which commended itself unerringly 
and unanimously to his fellow millers. 


It is safe to say that Mr. Sowden was being 
honored not merely for the qualities of leadership 
which are presumed to reside in one who heads a 
great industrial association, but more especially 
for those qualities of mind and heart which are 
best calculated to insure fraternal understanding 
and accord. 
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FRESH FARM LAW APPROACH 


HERE is no such thing as easy divorce as 

far as the nation’s farm program and the 
nation’s politics are concerned. It has been a 
marriage of necessity—or perhaps convenience 
would be the better word—but it never has been 
a very happy one despite the fact that it has lasted 
more than a quarter century. With increasing ma- 
turity both parties are beginning to show a faint 
gleam of understanding that the situation would 
be improved if neither insists on imposing his 
will on the other. The fault mostly has been with 
politics in the past, and it is in a change of 
attitude there that the greatest good can be ac- 
complished. 


An indication that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration will attempt to make a fresh approach 
to farm legislation, based more on sound economics 
than on political advantage, is contained in the 
recently appointed interim advisory committee of 
14 men to work with the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the President to help draft the new 
administration’s farm program. It apparently is 
the forerunner of a bi-partisan federal agricul- 
tural committee, which Eisenhower pledged he 
would create if elected. 


Both from the standpoint of a background and 
geography, the men represent wide experience and 
knowledge of all the important phases of agri- 
culture and the relationship of agriculture to the 
general economy of the country. Their work 
probably will be in organizing agricultural policy 
for the incoming administration. The work of 
implementing that policy by means of a perman- 
ent federal agricultural program is likely to be left 
largely to the bi-partisan committee when it is 
formed after the Eisenhower administration is 
in office. 


The complexion of the interim committee and 
the suggestion of a permanent bi-partisan commit- 
tee are heartening because aside from the abilities 
of the men appointed, there will be an opportunity 
to advance a program based on the needs of agri- 
culture and the nation generally, rather than on 
the desire to build a political machine or to keep 
a political party in office. The recognition given 
to marketing and processing problems and the in- 
clusion on the interim committee of several men 
whose principal experience has been along those 
lines, signify an important change in our govern- 
ment’s approach to farm legislation. 

The appointment of the committee does not, of 
course, mean that the divorce of the farm program 
from politics is certain. Any revision of the farm 
laws will be accomplished in Congress rather than 
in an advisory committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Many congressmen, regardless of good basic 
intentions, find it difficult to forget political ex- 
pediency, especially when the pressure is applied 
by strongly organized groups. But the committee 
with all the circumstances surrounding its forma- 
tion and work, can be a powerful factor in con- 
gressional as well as public thinking. The climate 
is favorable for the reconsideration of agricultural 
laws to get rid of some of the wild political off- 
shoots and to establish an economic approach to 
farm problems that would be equitable to farmers, 
to consumers, to distributors and processors—in 
short, to the nation. 

The opportunity for a separation of farm laws 
and politics is there. It won't be easy of accom- 
plishment and the effort may fail, but it is the 
best opportunity that has been presented since | 
the federal government first started legislating 
farm laws, and it is worth the support of all who 
are interested in the soundness of our economy. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


A Senate sub-committee estimated that one 
federal agency spent $10,000 getting rid of 32 
employees—an average of $312 per employee’ for 
red tape. » ch 
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TOP NUTRITIONAL EXPERTS SET 
FOR TORONTO MEETING JAN. 26 





Meeting Will Be Send-Off to Enrichment Campaign— 
Medical and Nutritional Aspects Stressed— 
Advertising Under Way 


TORONTO Topflight nutritional 
experts from the U.S. are slated to 
come to Toronto Jan. 26 to give a 
send-off to Canada’s enrichment cam- 
paign. 

Named as participants in a confer- 
ence to be attended by press and ra- 
dio men, women’s page editors, home 
economists and other publicists, are 
Dr. C. Glen King, scientific director 
of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
New York; Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 
emeritus professor of medicine, Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn., and a 
member of the U.S. Food and Nutri- 
tion Board; Dr. W. H. Sebrell, medi- 
cal director of the National Institute 
of Health, and Dr. Percy E. Moore, 
director of the Indian Health Bureau 
of the Canadian government’s Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. 
In the chair will be Dr. J. M. Mc- 
Grath, associate deputy minister of 
public health in Newfoundland. 

The presence of Dr. McGrath is par- 
ticularly appropriate, the sponsors of 
the meeting state, because his prov- 
ince introduced enrichment in 1944 
and continued it even after confeder- 
ation with Canada in 1949 despite the 
fact that its use was illegal in the 
rest of the country. Special dispensa- 
tion was made in the act of union 
to permit continuance. Since then ex- 
haustive tests have been made which 
have proved that enrichment has con- 
tributed considerably to the better 
health of the island's population. 


Educational Conference 

The American contingent will base 
its observations on U.S. experience 
with enrichment during the past 10 
years. More than 1,000 invitations 
have been issued by a specially con- 
vened nutrition committee of millers 
and bakers as part of the effort to 
educate Canadian publicists in the 
meaning of enrichment. The purpose 
of the conference is educative and 
informative and the work of selling 
enrichment to the consumer will be 
dealt with by a separate campaign. 
The meeting, however, is tied in with 





FARMERS EXTEND FALL 
SOWINGS IN FRANCE 

WINNIPEG — After a period of 
rain and snow, weather has turned 
milder in France, and growers are 
taking advantage of the better con- 
ditions to complete autumn sowings 
in light and permeable soil, the 
Searle Grain Co. reports. 

The outlook for autumn sown 
wheat differs according to district. In 
certain areas where the lifting of 
beets was not completed, approxi- 
mately one quarter to one third of 
the wheat land remains to be sown, 
either with late autumn varieties or 
with semi-spring varieties in January 
and February, if the weather is then 
favorable. Speaking generally, and if 
this mild weather prevails, the 
chances are that the wheat harvest 
of 1953 will be taken from a larger 
area, the report states. 


the advertising program proper and 
its timing means that any views ex- 
pressed in newspapers and in 
talks will come immediately befor: 
enriched bread goes on sale in the 
bakeshops Feb. 2. 

Enrichment became legal in Cana- 
da Jan. 1, 1953, but the millers were 
not allowed to offer for sale or make 
deliveries of flour until after that 
date. The trade agreed, therefore, to 
defer offering enriched bread to the 
public until Feb. 2 in order that the 
impact of the product could be cor- 
rectly planned. 

The National Council of the Baking 
Industry has already started an ad- 
vertising campaign and_ individual 
mills and bakeries are expected to add 
to the output of promotional mate- 
rial. 

Few in the trade expect that en- 
richment will increase the sales of 
bread; they do hope, however that 
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Spotlight 





Dr. C. Glen King 


it will succeed in catching enough 
public attention to check the slide in 
per capita consumption. 

The purpose of the Toronto confer- 
ence will be made to give information 
on what enrichment is and does and 
to explain why bread has been select- 





Dr. Russell M. Wilder 


ed for adding to the vitamin intake 
of the people. The conference will 
approach the problem from the pure- 
ly medical and nutritional aspects and 
it is not proposed to introduce any 
advertising gimmicks which may de- 
tract from the real purpose. 








Canadian Comment cee By George E. Swarbreck 





No Flour Sales 


When the Indian government buys 
wheat from Australia a condition of 
the contract is that a proportion must 
be taken in the form of flour. But 
when it buys from Canada there is 
no such stipulation. 

The Australian authorities, ap- 
preciative of the millers’ difficulties 
in securing sufficient mill run, follow- 
ing the short crops of recent years, 
endeavor to have flour inserted in as 
many overseas contracts as possible. 
In doing this they follow the example 
of France which has adopted the 
same policy to aid the home milling 
industry. 

Contracts for the import of food 
grains written by the Indian govern- 
ment since June 1, 1952 included 
300,000 tons wheat from Canada and 
50,000 tons wheat and flour from 
Australia. This information was con- 
tained in a report recently tabled in 
the Indian legislative assembly by an 
official of the food ministry. 

In the crop year 1950-61 India 
bought 1,092,190 bags flour from 
Australia while in the following year 
this total was upped to 1,662,850 
bags. India, willingly or unwillingly, 
is taking flour from Australia and 
traders are asking the _ pertinent 
question why Canada does not make 
the same stipulation in order to aid 
its own flour milling industry. 

Some Canadian wheat has been 
shipped to India free of charge as 
part of the Colombo plan for com- 
monwealth development and the gov- 
ernment uses the proceeds of local 
currency to aid capital development. 

One argument which may be used 
is that the wheat shipped consists 
mainly of No. 5 and is unsuitable 
for milling. On one occasion the In- 


dian authorities refused a free gift 
of wheat on the grounds that the low 
grades offered were unacceptable by 
their millers. The Canadian millers 
have proved that it is possible to 
produce a reasonably good flour from 
No. 5 wheat and proof of their claim 
is contained in the heavy sales which 
have been made to the Egyptians. If 
the Indian millers cannot make a 
good flour from No. 5 wheat the 
Canadian millers are quite capable 
of doing it for them. Since India re- 
quires considerable aid from western 
countries it is feasible to suppose that 
milling in Canada might prove cheap- 
er in the long run. 


Pakistan. Too 


Trade reports indicate that Pakis- 
tan has bought 3.5 million bushels 
of wheat from Canada. Included in 
this deal, it is understood, is a fair 
proportion of milling grades although 
some No. 5 has been included. But 
there is no mention of flour as part 
of the deal. 

Germany is another country which 
receives a large amount of Canadian 
wheat without any stipulation as 
to flour being included. 

Canadian government men _ in 
charge of grain and flour trade af- 
fairs have done excellent work in 
aiding the sale of flour abroad but 
in the present instance it appears 
that some countries are being al- 
lowed to get away with it. If the 
Australians are able to ensure the 
sale of the milled product in a country 
Canada ought to be able to do the 
same. The fault does not lie with the 
officials for political expediency often 
means that demands, no matter how 
righteous, have to be softpedaled. 
This situation stems from government 


control and interference in trade and 
the sooner the politicians give way 
to experienced business men, the bet- 
ter it will be for all concerned. 


Giveaway Wheat 


The Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture, which held its annual con- 
vention in Toronto recently, has been 
advised by an economist to press the 
government to allot $50 million every 
year to aid the hungry countries of 
the world. The money would be used 
to buy wheat and barley to send to 
Asia. 

Thomas Kennedy, veteran minister 
of agriculture in the Ontario provin- 
cial government, who is slated to re- 
tire shortly, stated that grain rather 
than guns should be sent to other 
countries as a contribution to the 
world’s welfare and as an insurance 
against war. 


Depression Hinted 


Thomas C. Douglas, premier of the 
province of Saskatchewan, struck an 
alarming note when he stated in a 
speech at Regina that Canada was 
nearing the position of prosperity in 
industry and depression in agricul- 
ture. He expressed concern at the 
loss of agricultural markets in Bri- 
tain and at the prospect of losing 
still more in the future. Mr. Douglas 
added that he saw no hope for ex- 
panding markets for farm products 
in the U.S. 


Mr. Douglas’ remarks highlight the 
work of the Canadian Export Flour 
Committee which is engaged in ex- 
ploring the possibility of extending 
overseas markets for the Canadian 
mills. The U.K. market will probably 
contract during the next few years 
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though it will never completely fade 
out in the opinion of those closely in 
touch with events there. However, 
that contraction as wel) as losses 
elsewhere must be made up. George 
A. Morris, who recently retired from 
the presidency of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co. Ltd., pointed out in his company’s 
annual report that the milling capa- 
city of Canada as a whole was three 
times as large as the domestic re- 
quirement. From that it followed that 


overseas markets must be main- 
tained 
One potential market, India, al- 


ready accepts flour from a major 
competitor. There appears to be no 
reason why the government should 
not include flour as a condition of its 
wheat sales. 
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COLOMBIA ALTERS RULES 
ON WHEAT AND SEMOLINA 


WASHINGTON—Recent actions by 
the government of Colombia affect 
imports of wheat, semolina and 
husked wheat, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and news 
dispatches from Bogota, Colombia. 

The USDC reports that customs 
rates on semolina and husked or pear! 
cereal grains of wheat have been re- 
duced and imports of these items 
placed under control by Colombia. 

A news dispatch from that nation 
states that a regulation suspending 
wheat imports has been issued, the 
result of complaints by farmers that 
mills do not buy all their wheat out- 
put. In accordance with previous 
regulations, mills were allowed to 
import wheat on condition that they 
would absorb domestic production 
also. 

Flour imports continue to be al- 
lowed, the report states. 

The USDC report notes that semo- 
lina and husked wheat are classified 
under Colombian tariff item num- 
ber 76-a. Their tariff rate has been 
reduced from .70 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram plus 25% ad valorem to the for- 
mer level of .30 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram plus 25% ad valorem. 

In addition, all imports of these 
items now require prior approval of 
the Colombian Ministries of Agricul- 
ture and Development. 

On application by an importer, the 
Colombian Ministries will assess the 
requirements of each importing manu- 
facturer and grant import permits ac- 
cordingly. These products are also 
under strict internal controls. 
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Specialists in Milling 
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GUARANTEED BRANDS 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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Foreign Correspondents 





British Decontrol 


With decontrol a major talking 
point in the British cereals and cere- 
als products industries younger men, 
trained only in operations scheduled 
by the government's Ministry of 
Food, are taking an interest in the 
way things were done before the war. 
Any material which comes into their 
hands is sure of avid attention while 
lecturers, drawn from the ranks of 
the older traders, can be sure of big- 
ger audiences from here on. 

A contribution of major import- 
ance has been provided by Herbert 
Lea, past president of the National 
Association of Corn and Agricultural 
Merchants and of the educational 
institute associated with it. As a 
director of several firms engaged in 
the supply of food and feed he had 
considerable experience in prewar 
trading and his sense of public ser- 
vice has prompted him to pass this 
knowledge along to those likely to 
benefit. Last year he delivered a 
lecture on prewar trading which com- 
manded considerable attention and 
because of this reception Mr. Lea 
reprinted his paper in booklet form. 
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This has now been distributed and 
the publication, besides pinpointing 
some of the pitfalls of the past, is 
in itself a history of the trade since 
the first world war. Young traders 
will derive considerable benefit from 
reading it. 


Not Ignorant 


While comparatively untrained in 
the science of open market trading, 
it would be less than fair to leave an 
impression that the average young 
man in Britain is ignorant of the 
work an importer must do under con- 
ditions of freedom. Though confined 
to doctrinaire methods imposed by 
13 years’ control, the work done has 
been of infinite value in preparing 
the ground for a wider sphere of 
activity. 

The importers of grain, flour and 
other products, together with their 
senior assistants, have not been idle 
because their businesses were virtu- 
ally run and paid for by the govern- 
ment. They were loaned by their 
companies to the Ministry of Food 
and in various capacities they have 
been responsible for carrying on im- 
porting business. Only in the manner 
in which they were tied down to 
rules and regulations have they suf- 
fered. Excellent work has been done 
by many of these men and if it had 
not been for their efforts the trades 
concerned would not be in a position 
to face the future. 

There has been nothing lethargic 
in the occupations of those thus en- 
gaged. 


2s 4 — 
Fertility Declines 
The Australian wheat industry is 
faced with a serious decline in fertil- 
ity which may nullify the govern- 
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ment’s efforts to increase production. 
Officials of thee Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, having analyzed the 
wheat yield in South Australia for 
the years 1896 to 1941, report that 
while the development of better 
varieties of wheat and the use of 
superphosphates have improved the 
yield, this improvement is deceptive. 
Nitrogen has been extracted from 
the earth and this, coupled with soil 
erosion, is responsible for the declin- 
ing fertility. 

The report points out that the de- 
cline is most marked in sandy, stony 
and mixed soils in the Mallee coun- 
try and this has now become increas- 
ingly evident after 20 to 40 years of 
cropping. A similar decline has also 
been observed in other parts of the 
Australian wheat belt. The experts 
declare that if permanent fertility is 
to be maintained wheat land may 
have to lie fallow for longer periods 
than farmers deem necessary at pres- 
ent. 

This is bad news for those countries 
anxious to see a hike in Australian 
wheat and flour production in order 
to cut back the need to buy for 
dollars in North America. Converse- 
ly, it also means that the demand for 
wheat and flour from the U.S. and 
Canada will continue at a high level 
for Canada particularly has moved 
into many former Australian mar- 
kets. 


New Bread Process 


The British government has ex- 
pressed interest in a mechanical meth- 
od of producing white bread without 
the use of chemical bleachers and im- 
provers which have been consistent- 
ly criticized by medical authorities in 
the past few years. 

The new method, known as the 
“aeration process” has been patented 
by the British flour milling firm of 
Joseph Rank Ltd. 

Half the untreated unbleached flour 
used in the final bread dough is 
mechanically whipped with water at 
very high speeds for about five 
minutes. It is claimed that during the 
whipping period sufficient oxygen is 
taken from the atmosphere to pro- 
duce a batter which, when discharged 
from the mixer, acts as an oxidizing 
agent to bleach and improve the 
other half of the flour in a normal 
dough kneading machine. 

British flour and bread consump- 
tion has dipped steeply in the past 
two years, due to public reaction to 
the claims of medical authorities that 
bleachers and improvers were harm- 
ful. Some Scottish bakers advertised 
their bread as “untreated” to combat 
adverse consumer opinion. 


New Israel Elevator 


The erection of a grain elevator, 
the first in the country, has begun 
at Haifa, Israel. Delays occurred in 
the planning stage but it is expected 
that construction will be completed 
early in 1954. The capacity will be 
20,000 tons with a handling capacity 
of 200 tons an hour. The grain will 
be handled in bulk and equipment for 
cleaning, disinfecting, weighing, pack- 
ing, storing and distribution is to be 
installed. 

The aim of the builders is to cut 
down the demurrage penalties which 
have proved a drain on the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange resources. 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kanses City, Mo. 




















DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - 


MISSOURI 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








SKANSAS | BAKERY 
esPrING {| FLOURS 
VALIER & SPIES 


Milling Compan 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





from page 14) 


tinued 
City, Jan. 9: hard winter family 
short patent, in cotton 100’s $6.15@ 
6.20; bakers short patent, in papers 
$5.40@5.45; standard $5.25@5.30. 

Texas: A brisk revival of buying 
by large bakers increased the vol- 
ume of sales last week to 35 or 40% 
of capacity while running time picked 
up to probably a full four days’ av- 
erage. Prices were about unchanged. 
Quotations Jan. 9: extra high pat- 
ent family $7.10@7.30, high patent 
$6.80@7, standard bakers, unen- 
riched $5.80@5.90; first clears, unen- 
riched $4.80@4.90, delivered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
showed considerable improvement 
with substantial bookings. Prices ad- 
vanced about 5¢ sack. Shipping di- 
rections were only fair. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
increased to average 147%, compared 
with 32% the preceding week and 
75% a year ago. Export sales were 
negligible. Shipping directions were 
fair. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 9: Family flour $6.45; bakers 
short patent $5.55; first clears $4.50, 
second clears $4.30. Prices Jan. 9 
were unchanged to 5¢ sack higher, 
compared with the previous week. 


Central West 


Chicago: The first full week of the 
new year found flour business some- 
what better in the central states area. 
More bakers, large and small, booked 
ahead for periods ranging from 30 
to 120 days. 

There was no huge buying move- 
ment which sometimes develops in 
the flour milling industry, but spot- 
ty business widely spread. Most of 
the business developed Jan. 7-8, in 
the wake of a 6¢ advance in bakery 
flour prices on which overnight pro- 
tection was given. 

Mill spokesmen emphasized that 
the coverage was not complete, and 
that another buying period could 
be expected before long, depending 
on the course of the market. Observ- 
bakers had let their inven- 
get so low that buying was 
urgent at this time. 

Most of the flour was spring wheat 
flour, with a scattering of soft wheat 
flour and family flour. Family flour 
prices advanced 10¢ sack effective 
Jan. 12 and a sizable business was 
accomplished Jan. 9. 

The flour sales represented the 
first important business accomplished 
in the central states in several weeks. 
Several mills were becoming hard 
up for running time. Directions also 
were better during the period. 

Quotations Jan. 10: spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@6.01, standard $5.70@5.91, 
clear $5.15@5.55; hard winter short 
$5.55@5.81, 95% patent $5.45@5.71, 
clear $4.94; family $7.85; soft win- 
ter short $6.72@7.04, standard $54 
6.34, clear $4.90@6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported the 
anticipated pick-up in sales mate- 
rialized last week with new business 
for the period showing a sharp in- 
crease. However, shipping directions 
were beginning to lag and mill run- 


ers say 


tories 


ning time slackened. A heavy de- 
mand was reported for clear flours. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills and 
mill representatives advised that 
strength displayed by the wheat mear- 
ket resulted in greater interest by 
flour buyers. Better sales than for 
some time past were made, but at 
that the volume was not in the nature 
of a general buying wave. Some buy- 
ers of hard winter, soft winter and 
spring wheat flours protected require- 
ments by booking nominal amounts. 
Hard winter wheat flour showed an 
advance of 5¢ sack, spring wheat 
flours declined 5¢, while soft wheat 
flours remained unchanged from the 
previous week. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
clears of all types with the greatest 
interest in the higher ash types, due 
principally to inquiries and purchases 
by Jamaica. Ordinary and high ash 
clears advanced 5¢ sack as mills 
tightened offerings. Mill operations 
were good. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Jan. 8: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.25, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $5.90; bakers’ soft 
winter short patent $6.15, cake $6.15, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights $5.30, 
clears $4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.60; spring short patent 
$6.15, standard $6.05, clears $5.90. 


East 


New York: Buyers took advantage 
of mill protection against price ad- 
vances and replenished dwindling 
stocks. Starting with one and two 
carlots by the rank and file with oc- 
casional 3,000 to 5,000 sack lots, pur- 
chases reached very substantial round 


lots in some channels and produced 
the heaviest total volume in many 
weeks. 

The greatest number of units were 
small, of spring wheat flour, for 30 
to 60-day shipment, as buyers’ feel- 
ings were still negative. They resisted 
pressure to cover their future needs 
and, although anticipating further 
breaks, the smaller operators were 
influenced by quotations 10@15¢ be- 
low the generally quoted basis. 

Scattered business in spring clears 
where they were offered more abund- 
antly supplemented the turnover of 
spring high glutens and standard pat- 
ents, but southwestern bookings were 
relatively small as stronger wheat 
premiums held these prices firm. One 
chain baker filled in lightly but a 
large round lot reported taken by an 
“eastern chain’ was credited to an- 
other market. 

A healthier demand for soft win- 
ters was also reported with light to 
moderate bookings to replenish recent 
shipments. Directions on all flours 
showed improvement, indicative of 
heartier consumption and year-end 
reductions in stocks. Price changes 
ranged from 5¢ lower to 5¢ higher 
on varying grades. 

Quotations Jan. 10: Spring family 
flour $8.15 (effective Jan. 12), high 
glutens $6.654 6.73, standard patents 
$6.3006.38, clears $5.80@6.10; south- 
western short patents $6.2576.35, 
standard patents $6.05@6.15; high 
ratio soft winters $6.25@7.20, 
straights $5 25@5.70. 

Boston: Demand for flour was spot- 
ty in the local market last week de- 
spite several sessions of extremely 
attractive quotations as measured by 
recent market values. Quantities 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


importing Guaranteed 
countries— purchases* Wheat Flour 
Austria ‘2 2,868 400 
Belgium ° 9,199 2,908 18 
Bolivia? 2,618 183 138 
Brazil 566 9,425 . 
Ceylon 283 oa 483 
Costa Rica 152 50 346 
Cuba 5 22 2,265 
Denmark .... 536 } 186 
Dominican Rep 52 3 145 
Ecuador . 1,222 ) 165 
Egypt?" P 5 
El Salvador 3 204 
Germany ) 32 : 
Greece ; 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia’ 
Ireland 
Israelf 
Italy 
Japan 
Lebanon 
Liberiaf 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama! 
Perut “ 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden . 
Switzerland . -761 
Un. of S. Africa 10,472 ,389 
DD, Bh ctssccsss BEE ,279 
Venezuela 934 5 


aw 


305 
,689 
.659 


ADORNS Sr oF 
az 





Total (95%) 551,871 121,987 


department’s release of July 10, 
tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


1952) 


-- Exporting 
——United Statest—— 


253,128 


tSales confirmed by 
through Jan. 2, 


countries—total sales—— —— 


Total Australiat Canadat France? Total 
3,268 3.268 
o,9of .189 12,415 
321 se0e 2,292 . 613 
9,425 Be 971 
483 5, ‘ 264 
296 2 676 

> ORT 53 3,820 
533 a a 1345 
683 

116 

t18 


5,469 


156 
3.070 
107 
n49 
240 
bR4A 
931 


miow 


1,076 
709 1,709 
659 . erry 1,958 
,761 Seon 3, 5,435 
389 vr ,280 bosaen 9,669 
530 263 51,290 96,083 
164 592 3,056 
031 58,569 
88,700 
30,131 
annual 


ato 


~ 


~ 
2 


144,392 
235,000 
90,608 
guaranteed 
ccc through 
{Quota closed 


1,837 
4,089 


348,829 
580.917 
232,088 
purchases 
Jan. 6 


(see 
1953 
1953 


moved were generally limited to small 
lots for immediate needs, and in near- 
ly every instance centered on spring 
flours. Hard winters were dull, with 
the trade showing some disappoint- 
ment over their continued 
firmness. 

Springs at one time during the 
week showed a maximum decline of 
approximately 13¢, but subsequent 
rallies reduced the losses to a point 
where they closed about 5¢ net lower 
for the week. First clears were an 
exception, holding unchanged for the 
week. Hard winters moved against the 
downward trend and averaged 4¢ 
higher at the close. Soft wheat flours 
closed unchanged to 5¢ lower. How- 
ever, a 10¢ rise was scheduled for 
family flour at the opening of trade 
this week. 

Mill agents were apparently quite 
disappointed that trade reaction to 
the extreme lows of the week were 
received with little interest by the 
buying segment of the trade. Caution 
continued to be the byword, and the 
few sales that were arranged were 
made only after the trade was thor- 
oughly canvassed before the pur- 
chases. 

Quotations Jan. 10: Spring 
patents $6.3706.50, standards 
a@6.40, high gluten $6.60%4 6.75; first’ 
clears $5.8246.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.204 6.39, standards $6.10% 
6.19; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47% 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.72, high ratio $$.274 7.22; 
family $8.07 with a 10¢ 
uled this week. 

Pittsburgh: Large and small bak- 
eries and = jobbers’ and 
throughout the tri-state area came 
into the market last week for bar- 
gain priced flour. Both hard winters 
and springs sold in volume over scat- 
tered territory. Some districts showed 
marked price resistance and insisted 
larger bargains in patents would be 
offered, 

Monday and Tuesday were big se!l- 
ing days, with prices then advanc- 
ing. Family patents on Jan. 10 ad- 
vanced in price, with buyers protect- 
ed at old prices and grocers and job- 
bers bought liberally. Clears and high 
glutens did not figure in the buying, 
but soft winter wheat pastry and 
cake patents had increased sales 

Bakery sales were smaller the last 
week but this was said to be seasonal 
Bakers exercised caution in flour buy- 
ing. Commitments were usually 60 to 
90 days with a few extending to 120 
days. Directions were good 

Quotations Jan. 10: Standard hard 
Kansas bakers patent $5.9296.02, 
medium patent $5.98 6.12, short pat 
ent $6.08@6.22; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.157 6.29, medium patent $6.20 
@ 6.34, short patent $6.25 6.39, clears 
$5.717 6.28, high gluten $6.467 6.64; 
family patent, advertised brands, 
$7.8148.05, other brands $6.22@ 6.85: 
pastry and cake flours $5.45@7.67, 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.43@6.48 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales last 
week showed a material increase over 
the preceding weeks, with the largest 
volume of business transacted in some 
time. However, with this business it 


relative 


short 
$6.27 


rise sched- 


yrocers 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 




















Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family A eee es eee ll ee ee en ee 
Spring top patent . ve ceensecn — See o0e@..- 1++@... Pe ere =e 
Spring high gluten ---@... 5.93@6.00 aie tiie ---@... 6.33@6.40 
Spring short -- 5&.73@6.80 ...@... -+-@6.15 6.13@6.20 
Spring standard 5.91 5.63@5.65 ...@... -.-@6.05 6.03@6.05 
Spring first clear § 65.15@5.55 wif . @5.90 coc 
Hard winter family ..-@ .25 @7.50 : u 
Hard winter short -@ 55 @5.90 et 
Hard winter standard -@ 45 @5.75 u 
Hard winter first clear . . — tas Af .65 ..- @5.60 a 
Soft winter family . -@. 060 oes «+ -@6.25 a 
Soft winter short patent ase 6.80 @7.00 ---@6.15 a 
Soft winter standard ee os oP aie.e SS ac “a 
Soft) winter traight . - ee ere .+-@... 5.40@5.45 @5.30 ‘a 
Soft winter first clear . .--. 4.90@6.15 -@ ° @ -@A.7T5 @ 
Rye flour, white a acd 5.16@5.20 --@4.95 @ - @5.63 a 
Rye flour dar} . 5 oa 4.17@4.41 --@3.95 a@ ~+-@4.63 t 
Semolina tandard, bulk 7.20@7.49 7.200 7.25 -— or «+» @7.45 u 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburg *New Orl 
Spring famil : : $...@8.15 $7.50@7.70 $...@8.17 $7.81@8.05 $. ia 
Spring high luten .... 6.65@6.73 6.65@6.75 6.60@6.75 6.46@6.64 6.35@6.50 
Spring short Sain .--@... 6.45@6.50 ¢€ @6.50 6.25@6.39 6.1546.40 
Spring standard 6.30@6.38 6.30@6.40 6 @6.40 6.15@6.29 6.05@6.30 
Spring first clear 5.80@6.10 5.90@6.00 5.82@6.12 5.71@6.28 5. 90@6.1 
Hard winter hort ; 6.25@6.35 6.15@6.25 6.20@6.39 6.08@6.22 5.85@5.9 
Hard winter tandard 6.05@6.15 6.10@6.20 6.10@6.19 5.92@6.02 5.70@5.85 
Hard winter first clear P rere ona ‘ oP we. See aces ee eee 4.65@4.95 
Soft winter hort patent Reet Se ee eee , er. ee sos@ ° ». T0@MEO 
Soft) winter traight §.25@5.70 coc@ ice €§.37Q6.723 ee ».35@5 
Soft winter first clear aaa . oo @ oes oes@. oma esc Te. eee 1.50@ 4 
Rye flour, white ... 5.65@5.75 5.7005.80 ste 5.39 @5.5 ; a 
Rye flour, dark ‘ 6 os . @ ... ° er one avs 4.53@5.07 . a 
Semolina tandard, bulk T.ST@7.92 ieee vonQ@iece teemuprcae @ 
Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
Family patent $ Spring top patent ... $....@11.50 $10,90@11.60 
Bluestem Spring second patent .@10.76 10.49@11.10 
Bakery gerade ‘ 58 Winter exportst . ooo @ 4.95 a 
Pastry @6.29 


+100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax, *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between Fort Wil 
liam and British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $58.50 @59.00 $....@6&4.60 a ae $....@66.00 $ @69.00 
Standard midd 57.504 59.00 ....-@54.50 Sear were aces ..-@66.00 a 68.00 
Flour midd 59.00@ 61.00 oe W56.00 — fees ee te a 
Red dog 59.00 @ 61.00 -».»@56.50 ore. ere ~»--@67.00 t 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $54.50 55.00 $58.00@58.50 $....@64.00 $63.00@63.75 3 a 
Shorts 56.50 @57.00 59.504 60.00 64.004 65.00 65.00 @66.00 “ 
Mill run a ‘ rn ae case Bae ae 159.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto 3 @62.00 $ @ 63.00 $ ..@69.00 


Winnipeg 54.00@ 56.00 56.00 @ 58.00 62.00 @64.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 

Minneapolis’ - —Chicago 

May July Mar. May July 





FLAXSEED 
-— Kansas City—. Minneapolis 
Mar. May July Mar. May 














Jan 35 u 231% 234% 233% 235% 236% 233% 404 106% 
Jan, 6 233 % 4 233% 232% 235% 232% 401 103 
Jan. 7 6% 234% 237% 234% 401% 404 
Jan. 8 7 2344 237% 234 403 4104 
Jan. 9 36% 233% 237 233 4021 105 
7--CORN- - RYE \ fo OATS - 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar May May July May July May July Mar. May May July 
Jan. 6 163% 166% I87T% 189% 167% 169% 182% Py ae 80% 80% 75 76 
Jan, ¢ 1 165% 182%, 1844 166 167% 176% au 78% 78% 73% 7 
Jan, 7 164% 167% 185% 187% 167% 169% 179% ets 80 79% 75 75 
Jan, & 163%, 166% 184% 185% 167 168% 179% gece 79% 79% 74% 7 
Jan, 9 163% 166 181 182% 163% 165% 177% wees )«=—79%CO79M% O75 75M 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 2, and the corresponding date of a year ago 





-—Wheat—, -—-Corn—, -——Oats—. -——Rye—. —Barley- 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 




















Baltimore 064 4,602 2,831 3,071 ‘ 24 =< 319 14 tt 

Boston 613 29 ° . ie Pe ‘ 271 39 

Buffalo 16.769 12 2,605 1,309 1,738 87 1,905 783 «1,431 
Afloat 5,946 4, ° 33 57 aw és 172 o4: 

Chicago 12,941 iF 8.232 11,832 7,161 8,448 1,003 1,961 331 +6 
Afloat 1,966 aa es , . 

Duluth 2 18,147 4,944 378 1,986 2,680 99 74 #2,163 7,681 

Enid 33,258 28,953 90 216 3 ; 

Ft. Worth 16,152 8,492 819 625 378 284 23 27 42 S 

Galvestor 2040 1,908 1,065 4 

Hutchinson 17.983 12,168 : 34 ‘ : 7 

Indianapo! 3,317 1,485 1,612 1,864 233 337 17 122 

Kansas Cit 29.269 18,313 6,277 2,826 130 73 128 254 24 86 

Milwaukee 904 318 575 1,475 544 39 2 -- 2,299 3,089 

Minneapo!l 15,987 11,402 7,333 6,147 6,476 5,285 1,192 1,108 3,824 7,251 

New Orlean 17 149 743 22 29 ein . 

New York 2,526 953 293 8 10 Pan ee ; 838 

Omaha 10,166 6,611 5,794 1,040 2,195 99 183 11 130 

Peorta 59 18 365 750 5 74 e° 

Philadelphia 1,777 1,937 1,287 1,125 os én ae 28 106 2 

Sioux City 458 75 1,182 1.748 460 424 21 - 25 

St. Joseph 6,124 4,267 1,368 1,536 781 465 mS ~ 38 

St. Louis 3,392 4,141 3,720 3,040 1,345 1,308 9 4 36 35 

Wichita 16,296 10,284 r _ oe 3 1 4 
Totals 230,251 165,519 53,781 46,086 21.878.55,483 2,680°15,088 10,132 21,729 
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was evident that buyers were dis- 
playing quite a bit of caution in that 
the amounts would approximate about 
60 days’ actual requirements. 

Hard winters from Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills enjoyed much 
greater percentage of the volume, 
with Kansas flours predominating. 
Northern springs were not as accept- 
able to buyers as hard winters, al- 
though the volume on this type was 
also greater than for some time. 

Soft winters from Missouri, Illinois 
and Michigan were by comparison 
quiet, with only limited amounts be- 
ing taken to cover 30 to 60 days’ re- 
quirements. Cracker and cookie man- 
ufacturers were most active in this 
type as this class of trade is still 
enjoying a very good _ production 
schedule. After an advance in flour 
prices, interest dwindled to nothing. 
Cake flours were also in poor de- 
mand as quite a number of the trade 
have already contracted at lower 
than prevailing prices and show no 
interest in adding to their contracts. 

Shipping directions were well main- 
tained to slightly heavier than in 
recent weeks. Stocks on hand, while 
not heavy, showed an increase over 
preceding weeks. 

Export flour sales were almost neg- 
ligib'e, with only unimportant 
amounts being worked to European 
and Latin American countries. Ja- 
maica inquired for approximately 
60090 sacks for January-February 
shipment. 

Quotations Jan. 10, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $585@595, 
standard $5.70@5 85, first clear $4.65 
@4.95; spring bakerv short patent 
$6.15 @6 40, standard $6.05 @6 20. first 
clear $5.9006.15, high gluten $6 35@ 
650; soft wheat short patent $5 70@ 
605. straight $5.35@5 55, first clear 
$4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $6054 
6.45; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.30, 
pastry $6.45@6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, and mill running time was 
down for the second week in suc- 
cession. No export business has de- 
veloped, domestic buyers are _ not 
reaching out, and the power short- 
age is cutting down on those mills 
who have business justifying over 
about 60% operation, thus, the whole 
picture is quiet and there is little 
business on the horizon. Quotations 
Jan. 10: family patent $7.55, blue- 
stem $6.74, bakery $658, pastry $6.29. 

Portland: Chief interest last week 
was in the acceptance of a little 
over 15 million pounds of hard wheat 
flour by the army. This calls for 
delivery in February and March. 
First request was for 11 million 
pounds, followed by a request for 
another 4 million. Mills generally 
shared in this business, both interior 
and Coast. 

Otherwise, outlets are very nar- 
row. There has been little increase 
in mill bookings since the first of 
the year. Inventories of smaller buy- 
ers are down but the larger buyers 
are booked well in advance. 

Quotations Jan. 9: high gluten 
$6.57, all Montana $6.50, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.46, bluestem bakers 
$6 58, cake $7.35, pastry $6.50, whole 
Wheat 100% $6.03, graham $5.91, 
cracked wheat $6.01. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Indications that 
two regular buyers were preparing to 
place orders in the next few days 
brightened the immediate prospects 
for the milling industry. The British 
Ministry of Food called for quotations 
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for February shipment but then an- 
nounced that consideration would be 
deferred until Jan. 12. Trinidad was 
another regular customer expected to 
place orders. 

Beyond these inquiries there is 
nothing tangible in the way of fu- 
ture business, and even these orders 
will not serve to check the recession 
which is currently affecting all sec- 
tions of the export trade. 

The domestic market, however, is 
showing some briskness as the bakers 
move in to fill their requirements of 
the new enriched flour preparatory to 
the introduction of enriched bread 
into Canada Feb. 2. Mills report that 
the business placed so far is satisfac- 
tory, though the fact that stocks 
were allowed to sink to low levels 
over the Christmas period is partially 
responsible for the greater activity 
now apparent. 

Price adjustments have been made 
in order to include’ enrichment 
charges in the overall quotation. 
Quotations Jan. 10: Top. patent 
springs for uce in Canada $11.50 bbl., 
seconds $10.76 bbl., bakers $10.66 bbl., 
all less cash discounts in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
maintaining the quietness which has 
characterized it since the start of the 
crop year. Overseas buyers consider 
the price to be out of line. Some do- 
mestic business has been worked. 
Quotations Jan. 10: Export $4.95 per 
100 lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Offers of winter wheat by growers 
are plentiful, but the millers are not 
showing anxiety to buy. Grain firms 
are stocking up, but lack of interest 
is resulting in a weakening price lev- 
el. Quotations Jan. 10: $1.85@1.90 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Ten countries shared in 
the sale of IWA flour worked from 
Canadian mills during the past week, 
which totaled 43,100 bbl., and includ- 
ed: Venezucla, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Philippines, Gib- 
raltar, Belgian Congo, Bermuda, 
Netherlands Antilles and St. Kitts. 
Class 2 sales amounting to 26,000 
bbl. were worked to: Hong Kong, 
Lebanon, Siam, Singapore, Panama, 
El Salvador, Ecuador, Yugoslavia and 
Peru. Domestic trade is still quiet, 
reflecting the holiday season, and 
mills have not yet returned to ca- 
pacity production. Quotations Jan. 
10: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $10.90@11.60, 
second patents $10.40@11.10, second 
patents to bakers $10.10@10.40; all 
prices cash carlot. 

Vancouver: The whole export flour 
picture as far as Canadian exporters 
working through this port are con- 
cerned, continues very quiet. Out- 
side of a few small lots of regular 
monthly orders, business for the past 
few weeks has been confined to the 
Philippines. However, in this case 
there is still no sign of buyers in 
Manila placing any business beyond 
their immediate requirements. 

While some business to Formosa 
under MSA has been reported for 
American mills, there has been no 
Canadian business confirmed here re- 
cently. The Hong Kong market con- 
tinues to offer very limited induce- 
ments for Canadian mills, and the 
same applies to Malaya. In the case 
of Singapore, the refusal of authori- 
ties there to permit any imports of 
flour for re-export to other coun- 
tries because of the sterling situation, 
has slowed down buying from that 
area. 

Domestic hard wheat flour business 
continues routine, with supplies am- 
ple for current needs. Cash car quo- 
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tations Jan. 9: first patents in cot- 
ton 98’s $11.20@11.40; bakers pat- 
ents $10 in paper bags and $10.30 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $11.40 and western cake flour 


$13. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values 
firmed further last week, with buy- 
ers showing greater interest, particu- 
larly for bran. Some purchases of 
forward supplies were made, also. 
Values were up $1@1.50 ton in the 
week ending Jan. 12. Quotations: 
bran $54.50, standard midds. $54.50, 
flour midds. $56, red dog $56.50. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was unchanged 
and supplies were adequate; quota- 
tions Jan. 10: pure bran $52.50@53, 
standard bran $52@52.50, standard 
midds. $51.50@52, flour midds. $53.50 
@54, mixed feeds $51.50@52, red 
dog $54@54.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed was on a 
higher trend at Kansas City with 
a rather sharp increase coming over 
the recent weekend. Demand was 
improving, particularly in the South 
and in surrounding areas. Offerings 
were not sufficient to meet the in- 
terest in buying. Quotations Jan. 12: 
bran $54.50@55, shorts $56.50@57, 
sacked, Kansas City, representing in- 
creases of $2.25 and $2.75 ton, re- 
spectively, during the past week. 

Wichita: Demand was good for bran 
and moderate for shorts last week, 
with supplies about offsetting the de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 9: Bran $53.50@53.75, shorts 
$55.50@56, immediate delivery, with 
demand mostly local. Bran advanced 
$1 ton and shorts $2.25 ton, compared 


with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were 
slow and closed $1 higher on all 
classes. Quotations, straight cars, 


Jan. 10: bran $56@57, mill run $57 
@58, shorts $58@59; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
good for bran, though shorts were 
rather draggy. Offerings, even of 
shorts, were finally fairly well ab- 
sorbed. Quotations Jan. 9: bran $64, 
gray shorts $64065, delivered Texas 
common points, about $1.50 higher on 
bran but only $1 up on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeced prices showed 
strength late in the week with bran 
advancing $1.25 and shorts $2. De- 
mand was sharp, coming from mix- 
ers and jobbers in the nearby areas. 
Mills were able to dispose of all 
offerings. Carlot quotations Jan. 9: 
bran $53.254 53.75, shorts $55.50@56. 

Salina: Demand was fair with 
prices $1.50 ton higher on bran and 
$2.50 ton higher on shorts. Supplies 
were about in line with trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Jan. 8: bran $53@53.50, gray 
shorts $55@55.50. 

Chicago: Trading continued light in 
the central states area during the 
week ending Jan. 12. However, there 
was a noticeable pick-up because of a 
fairly good demand from out of the 
eastern market. Prices advanced from 
$2 to $3. Quotations Jan. 12: Bran 
$58.50@59, standard midds. $57.504 
59, flour midds. $59@61, red dog $59 
@61. 

St. Louis: Bran and shorts in this 
area were in much better demand 
last week than for some weeks past, 
with offerings tightening. Quotations 
Jan. 8: bran $58@58.50, shorts $59.50 
@60, St. Louis. 

Boston: Demand for nearby mill- 
feeds was very active in the local 
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market last week and the sharpest 
rises in some weeks were recorded. 
Spring bran rose $3.50 at the close 
with the demand greatly in excess 
of the available supply. Middlings 
moved along in a companion rise and 
advanced $3. Dealers reported that 
the buying movement developed quite 
suddenly with potential buyers ac- 
tive seekers of all the available lim- 
ited supplies. Quotations Jan. 10: 
spring bran $69, middlings $68. 

Pittsburgh: A pickup in sales of 
millfeeds was reported last week. 
This was largely due to the recent 
dullness and the need of rep!enish- 
ment of stocks. Supplies remained 
plentiful in all lines. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Jan. 10: bran 
$64.80 @65.90, standard midds. $63.80 
@65.90, flour midds. $65.40@66.90, 
red dog $66.80@67.40. 

Philadelphia: While quotations on 
the local millfeed market last week 
were unchanged from the previous 
week, a number of observers thought 
they detected a firmer substructure, 
attributing it to a smaller flour grind. 
On the surface, however, offerings 
appeared to be adequate for a slow 
demand. The Jan. 10 list of quota- 
tions showed bran and_ standard 
midds. at $66 and red dog at $67. 


New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket steadied somewhat last week, 
with firmer to greater interest in 
future prices and bookings. Inquiries 
were fair to good. Mills were press- 
ing slightly. Quotations Jan. 10: bran 
$63@63.75, shorts $65@66. 

Seattle: The millfeed market 
firmed up a bit during the week, 
with reduced production being the 
main contributing cause. Offerings of 
Canadian millfeed have dried up, and 
Puget Sound buyers have started 
looking to domestic producers again 
for supplies. With reduced milling 
activity, a slight tightness seems to 
be developing in the market, al- 
though prices are not moving up to 
speak of. However, there is a firmer 
undertone to the market than there 
was a week earlier and the market 
seems steady at $59, delivered com- 
mon transit points. 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 9: mill 
run $58, middlings $64 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2 
last week, with demand dropping off 
in mild, unseasonable weather. Plants 
are operating six days a week, 24 
hours a day, and are sold to the end 
of the month. Supply exceeds de- 
mand. Quotations Jan. 9: red bran 
and mill run $53, middlings $58; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $60, 
middlings $65; to California: red bran 
and mill run $60.50, middlings $65.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are be- 
coming scarcer as the export require- 
ments of flour tail off. The prices of 
bran and shorts have been raised, 
but middlings showed a_ reduction. 
There is little export interest. Quo- 
tations Jan. 10: bran $62, shorts $63, 
middlings $69, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Supplies from both 
prairie and local mills continue very 
tight, reportedly due to reduced 
flour milling operations. Nominal 
prices are slightly higher, but little 
millfeed is available at list prices. 
Cash car quotations Jan. 9: bran $51 
@54.80, shorts $52@55.80, middlings 
$58 @ 64. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed demand con- 
tinues keen, and western mills are 
shipping the bulk of their output to 
eastern Canada. Small lots from Al- 
berta mills have been moving into 
British Columbia. There are suffi- 





James Hogan 


JOINS RALSTON PURINA—Eldred 
A. Cayce, vice president in charge of 
purchasing of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, has announced the appoint- 
ment of James Hogan as assistant 
manager of the grain division. Mr. 
Hogan was with the Ralston Purina 
Co. from 1937 until 1948 as a member 
of the buying department and from 
1948 to 1952 was with the Interstate 
Grain Corporation of Omaha and later 
manager of the Kansas Grain Co. in 
Omaha. During that time Mr. Hogan 
served as director of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. He will move to the Purina 
company’s main office in St. Louis. 





cient stocks on hand to take care 
of all requirements. Quotations Jan. 
8: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills, $54@56, 
shorts $56@58, middlings $52@64; all 
prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices 
dropped 10@15¢ sack in the past 
week, reflecting weakness in the 
grain. A boost at mid-week brought 
out a fair amount of buying. Quo- 
tations: white rye $4.95, medium rye 
$4.75, dark rye $3.95. 

New York: A flurry of fill-in rye 
flour business was reported during 
the week, as mills protected against 
price advances. Quotations Jan. 10: 
pure white rye $5.65@5.75. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices declined 
10@15¢ sack in the central states 
area during the week ending Jan. 10, 
and this brought in a little buying 
by users who had let their inven- 
tories run low. The big buying, how- 
ever, would wait until the market 
had run its downward course, sta- 
bilized, and perhaps started upward, 
it was thought. Quotations Jan. 10: 
white patent rye $5.16@5.20, medium 
$4.96@5, dark $4.17@4.41, 

Philadelphia: A decline last week 
in the local rye market to the low- 
est level since October failed to 
stimulate any new interest in the 
dark flour. Bakers still held to the 
opinion that a further downward ad- 
justment was in the offing and they 
were determined to hold off orders 
until a setback materializes. As a re- 
sult, only small quantities were 


changing hands, going to those in 
immediate need of replenishments. 
The Jan. 10 quotation on rye white 
of $5.70@5.80 was 5¢ sack 
that of the previous week 


under 
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Pittsburgh: Rye flour was offered 
at lower prices last week and the 
buying response greatly improved. 
Over the territory sales mounted to 
a nice total, although buying was 
still on the conservative side. Direc- 
tions were good. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Jan. 10: pure 
white rye No. 1 $539@5.57, medium 
$5.24@5.40, dark $453@5.07, blend- 
ed $5.87@6, rye meal $4.52@5.04. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair. Quotations Jan. 
8: pure white $5.63, medium $5.43, 
dark $4.63, rye meal $5.13 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 9: 
dark $6.75, white rye $7.35. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Oatmeal and rolled oats 
are in fair demand, with the colder 
weather reflecting a seasonal up- 
swing. Stocks on hand are suffi- 
cient to meet domestic and export 
requirements. Quotations Jan. 10: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5@5.30 
in all three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $606.35; all 
prices cash carlot. 


pure 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is not 
heavy despite colder weather. Prices 
have been reduced. Quotations Jan. 
10: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.17, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.28, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 
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NEW TRADING FIRM 
FORMED AT ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS—Formation of Relco, 
Inc., a corporation whose’ business 
will be the distribution of feeds and 
commodity markets research and 
trading, was recently announced by 
Mr. Robert E. Lungstras, former 
president of Dixie Mills Co., Fast 
St. Louis, Il. 

Officers and directors of Relco are 
Robert E. Lungstras, president and 
treasurer, Lee Hunter, Jr., vice pres- 
ident, and Thomas J. Igee, secretary, 
with offices in the Merchants Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis. 
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CHASE OFFICIAL SPEAKS 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. George 
N. Burns, sales manager of the p2per 
bag division of the Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago, recently addressed the senior 
class of Western Michigan College at 
Kalamazoo. His subject was “Multi- 
wall Bags, Construction and Uses.” 
Following his talk before the stu- 
dents, Mr. Burns spoke on the same 
subject at an evening meeting at- 
tended by executives of the paper- 
making industries in the Kalamazoo 
section. The series of lectures of which 
Mr. Burns’ talk was a part is con- 
ducted by the Advisory Committee on 
Paper and Pulp Technology. 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, 53: 


Jan. Jan Jan. Jan. Jan 
6 7 s 9 12 
Gulf* $1.44 $1.47 $1.49 $1.47 $1.47 
Gulft 1.39 1.42 1.44 1.42 1.42 
Gulft 1.32 1.35 1.37 1.36 1.35 
East Coast 1.47 1.50 1.53 1.53 1.49 
West Coast 1.47 1.47 1.47 1.47 1,47 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 

To July 31, ’53: 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan 
6 7 K o) 12 
Gulf* ° 53 54 55 64 64 
Gulft 61 62 63 52 52 
Gulft 48 49 50 49 49 
East Coast 43 54 54 54 54 
West Coast 55 55 55 54 54 


*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 

tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico 
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WASHINGTON-Stocks of wheat 
on farms Jan. 1 were estimated by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
at 399 million bushels. This amount 
is the third largest of record for 
the date. 

Current stocks are almost one fifth 
larger than the 335 million bushels 
on farms a year earlier and are 
slightly larger than the 1942-51 aver- 
age of 382 million bushels. 

USDA said the large 1952 crop, 
decreased export demand and appre- 
hension among wheat producers re- 
varding prospective production in 
1953 are important factors contribut- 
ing to the relatively large holdings 
on farms. 

As of Nov. 15, 1952, a total of 69 
million bushels of farm stored wheat 
had been placed under government 
loans. 

Disappearance from Farms 

Disappearance of wheat from farm 
between Oct. 1, 1952, and 
Jan. 1, 1953, was 111 million bushels, 
the smallest for the period since 
1940, This compares with about 140 
million bushels moved from or used 
on farms during the corresponding 
period a year earlier and the aver- 
age disappearance of 151. million 
bushels. 

Jan. 1 farm stocks represent 30.9% 
of the 1952 crop, compared with 
34.1% of the 1951 crop held on 
farms Jan. 1 1952, and the 10-year 
average of approximately 36%. 

USDA said that in the spring 
wheat producing states of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 


storage 
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USDA Reports Large Stocks 
of Wheat on Farms on Jan. 1 


Minnesota, the quantity of wheat cur- 


rently stored on farms is materially 
smaller than a year earlier. In a 
number of important winter wheat 
states stocks are considerably above 
those of a year earlier. In Kansas, 
farm stored wheat at 98 million bush- 
els was the second largest of record 
and compares with only 23 million 
bushels on Kansas farms a _ year 
earlier. 
Rye Stocks 

Stocks of rye on farms Jan. 1 
totaled 3.6 million bushels, the low- 
est for the date on record. The stocks 
were a little more than half as large 
as the approximately 6.5 million bush- 
els remaining on farms a year earlier 
and only a third as large as the aver- 
age for Jan. 1. 

The total tonnage of feed grains 
remaining on farms Jan. 1 was small- 
er than on Jan. 1 of any of the 
peak years 1949-51 but larger than 
last year and most years prior to 
1949. 

Stocks of 2,173 million bushels of 
corn on farms are 6% larger than 
average and 15% larger than a year 
earlier. But the 792 million bushels 
of oats were slightly below average, 
and the 99 million bushels of barley 
and 24 million bushels of sorgnum 
grain are each well below average. 

Soybean stocks of 82 million bush- 
els are considerably larger than aver- 
age, reflecting the near-record pro- 
duction. Movement from farms has 
been unusually heavy as a result of 
the early harvest, so farm stocks 
are smaller than the last two years. 





Cause of Terminal Explosion 
Undetermined, Jury Decides 


WINNIPEG A coroner’s jury in- 
vestigating the death of one of six 
employees killed in the explosion of 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminal 4 A, at 
Port Arthur last September 24, ruled 
that the cause of the explosion is un- 
determined. The jury brought in the 
recommendation that refuse screen- 
ings be burned or destroyed in some 
other manner, and that they should 
not be stored in the elevator. 

In the course of the two-day in- 
quest, it was indicated that the 
amount of refuse screenings handled 
through terminal elevators at the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead was an infinitesimal 
amount of the volume of grain han- 
died. 

Forty-three witnesses were heard, 
and an engineer of the Ontario fire 
marshal's office said there were two 
explosions. The first started a flash 
fire which responsible for the 
second explosion. Both were widely 
separated 

I. J. Erickson, deputy fire marshal 
of Minnesota, indicated that a metal 
boilerhouse stack that had no spark 
arrestor could have been responsible 
for the explosion, He pointed out that 
the smoke stack was only 27 ft. from 


was 


the terminal elevator, and that it 
was 40 feet shorter than the top 
of the elevator. Mr. Erickson was 


a consultant to the owners of 
the S.S. Bayton, which was loading 
refuse screenings at the time of the 
explosion. 
Difference of Opinion 

There appeared to be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the density of 
the dust at the time the boat was 
being loaded. The sampler inspecting 


grain being loaded into the boat said 
that he had taken several samples 
and all appeared normal to him. 
Following the conclusion of the 
inquest, a day long session was called 
by Saskatchewan Cooperative Produc- 
ers, Ltd., and 49 representatives of 
grain and allied trades decided to 
tackle the dust and screenings prob- 
lem, by the formation of three com- 
mittees, dealing with technical, oper- 


ational and economic divisions in 
grain handling. 
J. M. Fleming, president of the 


C. D. Howe Co., Ltd., was appointed 
convenor, and will call an organiza- 
tional meeting at the Canadian Lake- 
head soon. 

Scientists of the National Research 
Council will participate, as well as 
representatives of the Elevator Op- 
erators Assn., Toronto Department of 
Labor, Canadian Underwriters Assn., 
Board of Grain Commissioners, Fle- 
vator Superintendents Assn. and the 
province of Ontario. 
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OTTO L. BERGT TO HEAD 
CHICAGO RETAIL BAKERS 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of Greater Chicago, at its 
meeting in the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, Jan. 7, elected the following 
officers for 1953 terms: 

Otto L. Bergt, president, John 
Bolchert, first vice president; John L. 
Moroff, second vice president; Otto 
Berger, third vice president; Mario 
Slezak, fourth vice president; Charles 
Oswald, secretary, and Helmut Stolle, 
treasurer. 

New members of the board of direc- 





tors, replacing Edward Hamacek and 
Bernhardt E. Nehls, are: Arthur 
Sideman, Chicago, and Eugene Klec- 
zewski, Chicago. Their terms will ex- 
pire Dec. 31, 1955. 

Reelected to the board of directors 
were: Terms to expire Dec. 31, 1953, 
Ernest Dorner, Peter Esperschmidt, 
Otto Berger, August Lambrecht, 
Peter Marhoefer, Frank Salay, and 
Mario D. Slezak. Terms to expire 
Dec. 31, 1954, Otto L. Bergt, John 
Bolchert, Emil Hilbert, Steve Hu- 
detz, George Krubert, Fred Reppert, 
and James Vesecky. Terms to expire 
Dec. 31, 1955, John L. Moroff, 
Charles Oswald, Paul Sauer, Helmut 
Stolle, and Fred Ecker. 

Mr. Bergt, on assuming the post 
of president, stated “ ‘The lost cause’ 
attitude assumed by many retailers 
is not based upon fact. We feel that 
from here on in we should mobilize 
and unite our energies toward a more 
constructive solution to our problems 

rather than just moan about them.” 
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QBA SCHEDULES SALES 
SCHOOLS, ADDS CITIES 

NEW YORK—The Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., will 
hold its 12th consecutive annual sales 
school in February and March. The 
sales schools are open to the sales 
managers and the sales supervisors 
of the Quality Bakers of America 
members. A crowded three-day pro- 
gram has been prepared which prom- 
ises to be extremely interesting and 
helpful in formulating sales plans at 
the plant level. Current industry 
problems will be discussed and solu- 
tions for meeting them will be sub- 
mitted. 

A feature of the schools will be 
the presentation of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America spring merchandising 
and advertising manual with plans 
for putting each promotion in opera- 
tion. This year the schools will stress 
“big league sales management” which 
will include new ideas and techniques 
in selling and merchandising in a self- 
service era. 

Schools will be held in New York 
City, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. The attend- 
ance in past years at the New York 
school was so large that instead of 
one school there this year QBA will 
have two. With the attendance in- 
creasing at the other schools too, 
consideration is being given to schools 
in additional cities than those now on 
the schedule. 
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RAY A. YORT ASSISTANT 
GMI FEED SALES HEAD 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Ray A. Yort has 
been appointed assistant to the direc- 
tor of formula feed sales at General 
Mills, it was announced this week by 
C. B. Anderson, director of formula 
feed sales. Mr. Yort will be in charge 
of over-all merchandising and sales 
training. 

Formerly sales supervisor of the 
south central formula feed area, Mr. 
Yort will now move from Kansas City 
to General Mills’ headquarters office 
in Minneapolis. 

He started with the company in 
1938, and after serving four years 
with the Army returned as a General 
Mills feed salesman in Colorado in 
1946. During a subsequent two-year 
absence from the company, he at- 
tended law school, returning as sales 
supervisor. Later he continued his 
law studies at night, and was admit- 
ted to the bar last year. 

In announcing the appointment, 
Mr. Anderson said that Mr. Yort 
has played a principal role in the de- 
velopment of the company’s new 
dealer training program. 
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Feed School Fund 
Drive Nears Climax 
With More Needed 


The campaign to raise an additional 
$50,000 in pledges from the feed in- 
dustry for the national feed technolo- 
gy school was approaching a climax 
last week. 

By Jan. 9 approximately 50% of 
this goal, which would assure the 
contracting of the building by a Jan. 
16 deadline, had been received by the 
industry advisory committee. 

There was a quick, generous re- 
sponse from many of the original sup- 
porters of the project at Kansas 
State College, the committee indi- 
cated, but at least an additional $25,- 
000 was needed to reach the original 
feed industry goal of $200,000 for con- 
struction of the building for the model 
mill and feed school. 


Lowest Bid $229,507 


At the time bids on the structure 
were opened Dec. 16, there were to- 
tal cash and pledges on hand of $146,- 
450. This amount compared with the 
lowest bid of $229,507. The college 
agreed to take care of the $29,507 if 
the feed industry would guarantee its 
original pledge of $200,000. 

Because bids must be accepted or 
rejected by the college 30 days after 
opening, the advisory committee was 
faced with the problem of meeting 
the industry goal in the short space of 
only a few weeks. A letter seeking 
increased pledges from those who 
contributed previously and new 
pledges from others was sent out by 
the committee around the first of the 
year. 

To make final plans, a meeting of 
the advisory committee was called 
for Jan. 13 in the offices of James 
M. McCain, president of Kansas State 
College. 

“At that time we shall take a look 
at the amount of money at hand, the 
final plans and specifications which 
have been prepared, the building site 
and other matters of importance to 
the committee,” Mr. Johnson said. 

The meeting was to take place dur- 
ing the annual Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference which is being held on 
the Kansas State campus Jan. 13-14. 
It was hoped by the committee that 
assurance of a successful campaign 
could be reported at the feed con- 
ference banquet which was to be 
held on the evening of Jan. 13. 

Stepped up pledges received thus 
far in the fund campaign have ranged 
all the way from $5 to $2,000. In ad- 
dition to the 32 companies published 
here last week, the following com- 
panies have raised their pledges: Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., Chicago; Consumers 
Cooperative Assn., Kansas City; 
Farmers Cooperative Assn., Brewster, 
Kansas; Feedstuffs, Minneapolis; Key 
Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas; Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., New 
York; Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Su- 
perior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City; L. 
C. Worth Commission Co., Kansas 
City; Cooperative Mills, Baltimore; 
Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston; Elk Valley 
Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Independence, 
Kansas; Ewing Mill Co., Browns- 
town, Ind.; H. K. Webster Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., and Werthan Bag Corp., 
Nashville. 

There also have been a number of 
new subscribers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





MORE MOUTHS TO FEED 


There will be 35 million more per- 
sons to feed in the U.S. by 1975. 
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USDA Issues Price 
Lists of Grain 
Offered for Sale 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture continues to of- 
fer 25 million bushels of wheat and 
50 million bushels of corn for sale 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
for both domestic use and export, but 
prices quoted on the January list are 
higher. 

The minimum price for wheat on 
the domestic list ranges from $2.75 
at Kansas City to $2.79 at Chicago 
and includes a minimum Minneapolis 
price of $2.78. All prices are for No. 
1 wheat, ex rail or barge. The export 
list includes no minimum price, but 
offers wheat, as well as corn, oats and 
barley, at the market price on the 
date of sale at point of delivery. 

Examples of minimum corn prices 
on the domestic list are $1.95 bu. at 
Chicago, $1.93 at Kansas City and 
$1.86 at Minneapolis, all for No. 3 
yellow, basis in store. The minimum 
Campagna barley price is $1.60, Min- 
neapolis; grain sorghums $3.35 cwt., 
Kansas City; flaxseed $4.42, Minne- 
apolis; oats $1.05, Chicago 

Prices Higher 

Minimum prices listed are up 2¢ 
bu. for corn and wheat, up 1¢ bu. 
for oats and barley, up 4¢ cwt. for 
sorghums and up 3¢ bu. for flaxseed 
from the December list. 

Flaxseed (144,000 bu.) and grain 
sorghums (90,000 cwt.) are offered 
for export sale at the same prices as 
offered for domestic sale. A total of 
4,400,000 bu. oats and 1 million bush- 
els of barley are offered. 

Sales for domestic use between 
Nov. 21 and Dec. 26 included 265,330 
bu. wheat and 268,871 bu. corn, the 
reports show. Sales for export in- 
cluded 966,408 bu. wheat and 770,500 
bu. corn during the same period. 

Total domestic sales of these and 
other commodities from Jan. 1, 1952, 
through Dec. 26, 1952, were: Nonfat 
dry milk solids 14,237,128 lb., wheat 
8,350,830 bu., corn 34,237,100  bu., 
grain sorghums 131,725 cwt., oats 
1,396,791 bu., barley 3,862,476 bu. and 
flaxseed 462,393 bu. 

Sales from the export list during 
the period Jan. 1 through Dec. 26, 
1952, included 9,877,611 bu. wheat, 
810,830 bu. barley, 184,800 lb. raw 
linseed oil and 854,809 bu. corn. 


Advance Notice 

In its announcement of export of- 
ferings USDA says: “By knowing 
in advance the commodities and 
quantities that are available, private 
exporters are in a position to develop 
export sales before the commodities 
are actually purchased from CCC,” 

In its domestic sales announce- 
ment, USDA says: 

“The monthly listing of commodi- 
ties acquired under CCC’s price- 
support programs which are available 
for sale to domestic buyers is de- 
signed to aid interested buyers—and 
producers as well—in their normal 
commercial operations, by providing 
actual dollars-and-cents prices at 
which the CCC will make available 
announced quantities of its holdings. 

“The January list, like those is- 
sued previously, in general is based 
upon the minimum levels prescribed 
by the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
which requires that the corporation 
shall not sell any basic agricultural 
commodities or storable nonbasic 
commodity at less than 5% above 
the current support price for such 
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commodity plus reasonable carrying 
charges. 

No such minimum price restriction 
is mentioned in the export announce- 
ment. However, trade reports in- 
dicate that CCC has virtually sus- 
pended sales of wheat to exporters 
by boosting its offering prices. How 
this has been effected is not certain 
in view of its price list quotation for 
January of “market price on date 
of sale.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ED JAPPE PRESIDENT 
OF MEMPHIS EXCHANGE 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—Ed Jappe, an 
executive of Marianna Sales Co., is 
the new president of the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange. Mr. Jappe, un- 
opposed for the post he held in 1951, 
was elected Jan. 10 to succeed the 
late Charles G. Robinson. 
Lee Canterbury of Cargill, Inc., 
was unopposed for the vice presidency 





Ed Jappe 


and will succeed Mr. Jappe as presi- 
dent in 1954, according to custom. 

The eight places on the board of 
directors were being contested and 
results will be announced next week. 
Running for the posts are J. S. Bux-: 
ton, W. E. Buxton, C. G. Carter, H. 
B. Cooke Jr., Jack Crutcher, W. R. 
Flippin, LeRoy Gaston, D. J. Guil- 
lory, Dixon Jordan, Fred Lovitt, C. 
P. Reid, P. S. Seeds, Harold Sullivan, 
Henry Tobias, Grider Wiggs and W. 
A. Wooten. 

The annual election luncheon was 
held Jan. 10 at the King Cotton Ho- 
tel. Charles T. Evans of Little Rock, 
assistant to the president of the Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co., was the 
principal speaker. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF 


CONTINUOUS CAKE MIXING 
DISCUSSED FOR CHEMISTS 


NEW YORK—John A. Abbott of 
the continuous mixing division of the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York, discussed “Recent Ad- 
vances in Continuous Cake Mixing,” 
at the regular dinner meeting of the 
New York Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists held 
here Jan. 6. 

Through the use of projected slides 
and graphs, Mr. Abbott pointed out 
that the process, now used by at 
least 40 of the larger cake bakers na- 
tionally, lends to better quality, con- 
sistency and shelf life. He further 
noted a more effective use of labor 
through the process and close control 
of product quality without skilled op- 
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erators, The speaker stressed that the 
process, tied in with the modern 
trend to frozen baked goods, would 
further lend toward more economical 
production of quality products. 

Although the process is still in 
somewhat of an experimental stage, 
according to Mr. Abbott enough is 
now evident to indicate it is definitely 
a successful, economical operation 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES G. ROBINSON, 
GRAIN MERCHANT, DIES 


MEMPHIS—Charles G. Robinson, 
grain and feed ingredient broker and 
president of the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange, died recently in Memphis. 
He was president of the Scruggs-Rob- 
inson Co., and in 1949 began a two- 
year term as president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. He 
had been a member of the latter 
group since 1913 and a director since 
1934. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF 


RICHARD PRINCE ELECTED 

NEW YORK—Richard Prince, for- 
merly vice president of Hanscom Bak- 
ing Corp., Long Island, N.Y. was re- 
cently elected president of both Hans- 
com and its associated company, 
Gottfried Baking Co., Inc., New York 
City. His election by both boards 
of directors followed action by Mau- 
rice Gottfried in selling out his en- 
tire interest in both companies. Mr. 
Prince started with Hanscom as a 
worker in the cookie department in 
1936. In 1950, he became a vice pres- 
ident of Hanscom and in 1951, a vice 
president in Gottfried. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS PLAN 
ANNUAL MEETING JAN. 23 


MONROE, MICH The annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. will be held Jan. 23 at the Fort 
Shelby Hotel in Detroit, Henry S 
Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer, announced this week 

Many millers are expected to arrive 
the evening of Jan. 22, but the active 
part of the meeting will be on Jan. 
23, with a closed session for millers 
in the morning, followed by an open 
meeting in the afternoon for millers 


and allied members. Later in the 
afternoon, the allied members will 
give a cocktail party prior to the 


annual banquet that night. 
Officers and directors for the com- 
ing year will be elected. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


DAVID S. LEVIN RETIRES 
FROM CONTINENTAL POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—David S. 
vice president and manager 
Minneapolis office of Continental 
Grain Co., has retired from active 
service with the company, Michel Fri- 


Levin, 
of the 








DR. R. R. WILLIAMS, ABA HEAD 


CHICAGO—E. E. Kelley, Jr., pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Assn., 
and Dr. R. R. Williams, chairman of 
the Research Corp., New York 7, will 
be interviewed on the NBC television 
network Thursday morning Jan. 15. 
The program is called “Mrs. U.S.A.” 
and is on the air at 10 a.m. Eastern 
Time. However, some of the NBC 
stations present the program at a 
later hour. They will discuss the bak- 
ing industry, bread and nutrition, en- 
richment and other industry matters. 
The motion picture “Food of the 
World” will be presented on the net- 
work during the half hour program. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for l0¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 














per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 5 eae ea ere 
WANTED—MILLWRIGHT IN 3,000-UNIT 
mill; steady work, Address 261, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





Vv J 
WANTED—GOOD SPRING, SOUTHWEST 


and oft winter mill n ! Thave 
strong mitaect with larce baker ana 











hour obbetr it Ww ter Pennsvivania 


Heavy experience with carload trace 
What have you te fter \aldre 

The Northwestern Miller Minneapol 
Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE—NEW BOXCAR BAG LOADER, 
wired for 440-V, 60-3-A.C Addres 323 





The Northwestern Miller Minneapoll 
Minn 

FORK SALE—USED (x8 THRED-DECK 
enclosed Selectro VE pecial vibrating 
screen for dual deck feedin complets 
with wire creen cloth H.P, TEFC 
motor and steel base also dust tight 
starter control Addre The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis Mint 





MACHINERY WANTED 

















v —— | 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J ©. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 





open to take on brokerage representa 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 














Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





bourg, president of the Continental 
organization, announced this week. 

Mr. Fribourg revealed that the 
management has been assigned to 
ik. V. N. Bissell, Jr., and Sherman L 
Levin, son of the retiring vice presi- 
dent of Continental. Mr. Bissell and 
Mr. Levin have assisted in the man- 
agement of the Minneapolis office dur 
ing the past year. 

The elder Mr. Levin is retiring be- 
cause of ill health. 


——BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


W. E. MERRITT JOINS 
H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


NEW YORK—William E. Merritt 
has joined the staff of H. J. Baker & 
Bro., importer and exporter, New 
York. 

A native of Nashville, Tenn., Mr 
Merritt was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and received his 
master’s degree in marketing and 
sales management from Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 
During World War II, Mr. Merritt 
served with the Army in Washington 
and in Manila. 

Before joining H. J. Baker & Bro.. 
he had been associated with the Chi- 
lean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York, 
and more recently the Ashcraft-Wil- 
kinson Co., Atlanta. 





THE 


DEAN OF FOOD CHEMISTS RETIRES—Dr. C. H. Bailey, regarded as one 
of the top 10 food chemists in the nation, is shown above on the eve of his 
retirement as dean of the University of Minnesota institute of agriculture. 
Dr. Bailey, at right, receives a gift from W. H. Alderman, horticulture 
division chief, at special ceremonies at which Dr. Bailey also received a 
television set and three bound volumes of letters from almost 600 friends 
and associates throughout the world. Dr. Harold Macy will succeed him. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Gordon A. Hughes, director of mar- 
ket analysis for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and national president 
of the American Marketing Assn., ad- 
dressed the Kansas City chapter of 
the association Jan. 7. 

s 

Ralph H. Brown, vice president, 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, deliv- 
ered the Chicago Board of Trode lec- 
ture on “The Story of the Market” 
at a luncheon meeting of the Bellevue, 
Ky., Rotary Club recently. 

a 

J. S. Hargett, retired president of 
the Southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., and B. D. Eddie, president 
of Superior Feed Mills, have been 
elected directors of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce for 1953. 

e 

David Coleman, David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributor, left 
Jan. 9 by air for a 10-day stay in 
Florida. 


Peter Duff of the Glasgow flour 
importing firm of Farquhar Bros. has 
been appointed president of the Glas- 
gow Corn Trade Benevolent Assn., 
which was founded in 1880. 

> 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis Jan. 8 on feder- 
ation business. On Jan. 9 Mr. Steen 
and Hill Clark, treasurer of the MNF, 
were in Kansas City. : 

s 

Bernard J. Rothwell I, Bay State 
Milling Co., called on the New York 
trade last week with Francis M. 
Franco, the company’s metropoliten 
reprecentative. Paul T. Rothwell, 
president of the Bay State company, 
was also a recent visitor. Both make 
their headquarters in Boston. 

eo 


Leslie A. Ford, president of the 


Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., visited 
the office of the Millers National Fed- 
eration last week. 

6 

A, E. Fairney, division sales man- 
ager, Commander- Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, called on the New 
York trade last week. 

& 

Fred A. Peters, eastern division 
sales manager, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, is in Boston this week 
visiting contacts in the New England 
area. 

& 


Gene DuBois, assistant manager of 
the Minneapolis plant of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, has been appoint- 
ed to the office of village trustee by 
the Deephaven village council. The 
village is a suburban development on 


Lake Minnetonka west of Minne- 
apolis. 

© 
John L. Hartman has _ returned 


to the sales department of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
as divisional sales manager. Lt. Hart- 
man has been serving in Korea and 


reached home in time to spend 
Christmas with his wife and four 
sons. 
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IRRIGATION HEADACHE 

Nearly 100,000,000 acre-feet of wa- 
ter are diverted annually from 
streams, reservoirs and ground-water 
basins to irrigate crops in the arid 
regions of the West. From one third 
to one half of this amount is lost, 
mostly through seepage, before it 
reaches the farmers’ fields. 
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ST. REGIS PROMOTIONS 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces the appointment of How- 
ard C. Peterson, Jr., as district man- 
ager of the southwestern sales dis- 
trict of the company’s multiwall bag 
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division. In this position he succeeds 
H. S. Rhodes, who has been appointed 
general manager of the field engineer- 
ing department of the company’s en- 
gineering and machine division. Mr. 
Rhodes succeeds H. S. Hangen, who 
has been named assistant general 
manager of the engineering and ma- 
chine division. Mr. Hangen will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in 
the New York office. B. W. Peake 
continues as manager of field en- 
gineering in the Birmingham area. 
Mr. Peterson, who has been on the 
general sales staff of the multiwall 
bag division, will make his headquar- 
ters at Birmingham Ala. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Macaroni Group 
Set for Annual 
Meeting in Miami 


MIAMI, FLA.—Macaroni manufac- 
turers will hold their annual meeting 
here Jan. 20-22 to discuss problems of 
the $225 million-a-year industry and 
plan merchandising methods to boost 
purchases of macaroni products even 
above the 1952 figure of 1,054,019,- 
000 lb. 

Makers of macaroni, spaghetti and 
egg noodles from all over the US. 
will be at the meeting at the Flamin- 
go Hotel. Thomas Cuneo of Memphis, 
president of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., will wield the 
gavel and give the speech of welcome. 

The plans for the coming year will 
be started on the day that the new 
Republican president takes office in 
Washington, association officers noted. 

Everything from the best methods 
of packaging and selling to the die- 
tary benefits of macaroni foods will 
be discussed at the meeting. 

Highlighting the first day will be a 
color movie produced by the USS. 
Chamber of Commerce, entitled “The 
Magic Key to Better Business.” This 
presentation is designed to demon- 
strate advertising techniques that 
lead to increased sales. 

Survey Report 

On the same day, John H. B>tje- 
mann will present the A. C. Nielsen 
report of the survey taken in the 
great Chicago market area. House- 
wives, dealers and restaurant own- 
ers were polled to determine who 
buys macaroni products, how often 
and how much. The results are ex- 
pected to provide a new guide for the 
industry. 

The headline speaker on the sec- 
ond day will be C. Fred Mueller of 
Jersey City, N.J., whose speech will 
be “Probing Into Profits.” 

Jack Wolfe of the Megs Macaroni 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., will tee off with 
a unique idea of rating salesmen on 
a golf-score basis. He will show there 
is a “par” in selling for this district 
or that. The salesman must demon- 
strate whether he has scored that 
“par,”’ or merely made a “bogey,” or 
perhaps even gone lower. 

The dietetic report of the nutri- 
tional values of macaroni foods, as 
compiled by Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
will be presented on the third day by 
Virgil Hathaway of the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

The dividends to be derived by ‘“‘co- 
operative competition” in the indus- 
try will be discussed by Robert M. 
Green, secretary of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. Pub- 
licity plans and projects will be ex- 
plained by Theodore R. Sills, Chicago 
public relations counsellor. 
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Army Purchases 
of Flour Total 
223,800 Sacks 


CHICAGO—The Purchasing Office 
of the Army launched its 1953 buying 
program by taking a sizeable amount 
in flour during the week ending Jan. 
10. A total of 223,800 sacks of hard 
wheat flour was taken. Most of the 
flour was bought Jan. 7 when 183,£00 
sacks were taken for export mostly 
from Pacific Coast plants. 

Successful bidders were as follows: 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Globe Div'sion, 
Los Angeles, 10,000 sacks f.o.b. Au- 
burn, Wash., at $5.94, 10,090 sacks 
for Lyoth, Cal., at $6.17; Flour Mills 
of America, Kansas City, 4,00) sacks 
for Atlanta at $6.13; Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., 10,000 sacks for Lyoth 
at $6.12; International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 27,000 sacks for Buffalo, 
for beyond, at $5.67; Crown Mills, 
Portland, 12,500 sacks for Auburn at 
$5.94; Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, 13,125 sacks for Auburn at 
$5.94; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, 25,000 sacks for Auburn at 
$5.945; Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., 11,425 sacks for 
Auburn, at $5.95; General Mills, Sper- 


ry Division, San Francisco, 30,000 
sacks for Auburn at $5.95, 15,000 
sacks for Lyoth at $6.14; Spokane 


(Wash.) Flour Mills Co., 7,350 sacks 
for Auburn at $5.93; Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, Ore., 8,400 sacks 
for Auburn at $5.93. 

The remainder of the flour was pur- 
chased Jan. 9 when 40,000 sacks were 
taken. Awards on this went to Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., Chicago, f.o.b. Kansas 
City for beyond, at $4.91. 
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OKLAHOMA CROP GROUP 
WILL MEET JAN. 23-24 


OKLAHOMA CITY The Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Assn., spon- 
sored by Oklahoma Millers Assn. and 
other groups, will have its annual 
session Jan. 23-24 in Stillwater. 

Principal speakers will include Ray- 
mond D. Thomas, Oklahoma educa- 
tor who will speak on “The Business 
of Farming in a Period of Economic 
Change” and B. W. Fortenbery, head 
of the Kentucky crop improvement 
group, will speak upon “Better Pas- 
tures in a Prosperous Agriculture.” 
Various committee meetings and the 
election of six directors are on the 
convention program. 


DEATHS 


Fred F. Kleinmann, Sr., father of 
Frederick F. Kleinmann, vice presi- 
dent of Ward Baking Co., died in 
Florida recently at the age of 90. 

















Mrs. R. J. S. Carter, 73, died in a 
Minneapolis hospital recently after 
an illness of three weeks. She is sur- 
vived by Mr. Carter and two sons, 
William B. and Russell W. The sons 
are associated with Mr. Carter in 
the R. J. S. Carter Co., a consulting 
engineering firm. 

Robert S. Irvine, 55, a member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange since 
1935, died in Winnipeg recently. For 
the past 40 years Mr. Irvine had been 
connected with the export depart- 
ment of James Richardson & Sons. 
Ltd 
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SIX-MONTH WHEAT EXPORTS 
OF 148 MILLION BU. REPORTED 





Sharp Drop in Volume Noted, But Reduction Comes 
Largely in Government Sales—Coarse Grain Ex- 
ports for July-December Show Increase 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Wheat and wheat 
flour exports not in excess of 150 mil- 
lion bushels for July-December, 1952, 
previously forecast by The North- 
western Miller, have been confirmed 
by preliminary trade compilations dis- 
closed to this journal this week. 


The exports, including government 


exports, probably will be about 148 
million bushels. The major share of 
this tonnage will have moved under 


provisions of the International Wheat 


Agreement, but only a comparatively 


small share has been financed by 
Mutual Security Agency funds be- 
cause when those funds were used, 
the application of IWA subsidy pay- 


ment was denied. 
For wheat alone, the exports for 
the six-month period amounted to 


3,416,700 long tons, of which 2,236,709 


tons were sold by private trade ex- 
port interests while the amount ex- 
ported by Commodity Credit Corp. 


was 180,009 long tons. The drastic de- 
cline in exports by CCC may be 
graphically seen when it is shown that 
its exports for this six-month period 
were approximately one tenth of its 
export volume for the year earlier. 

While the export volume for the 
six-month period during 1952 as com- 
pared with 1951 is sharply reduced, 
the reduction comes largely at the 
expense of government sales, whereas 
the private export is only 
off about 225,000 long tons from the 
previous year. 


business 


The fact that MSA funds did not 
account for any consequential share 
of these exports marks the great 


ability of commercial export interests 
to handle foreign exchange problems, 
commercial credit arrangements and 
the competitive pricing of wheat sales 
which have been made outside provi- 
sions of the wheat pact 


At the same time, the maintained 
volume of wheat export trad? during 
this first half year emphasizes the 
importance of the IWA as an export 
incentive for the U.S. and for U.S 
exporters. (Sce story on page 11.) 

Confirms Estimate 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

officials here confirmed the estimate 


of July-December exporis of approxi- 


mately 148 million bushe!s of wheat 
and wheat flour as made above. 

At the same time, the govern- 
ment official stated that the USDA 
was now estimating wheat and wheat 
flour exports at 325 million bushels 
for the full crop year, but conced- 
ed that the low level of movement 
for the first half year did not indi- 
cate attainment of this total 

In connection with this 325-mil- 


lion-bushel export estimate, it is 
learned that the expected 550-million- 
bushel carryover of wheat on June 
30, 1953, is predicted on the basis 
of this high export level. If the an- 


nual disappearance estimate is cor- 
rected to reflect what is seen as a 
more realistic export quantity, it may 
be seen that the carryover would 
exceed 600 million bushels on June 
30 this year. 

Trade sources when learning this 
set of circumstances, plus the knowl- 
edge that many government sources 


are now predicting that wheat loans 
will not exceed 410 million bushels, 
see broad bearish influences in the 
wheat market. For example, if the 
carryover reaches a high level of 690 
million bushels with the govern- 
ment loan account holding not more 
than 410 million bushels, then the 
market could sag under a burden of 
large free wheat supplies. 

One government official uttered 
near confi-mation of this trade opin- 
ion, stating that in order for the 
farmer to obtain the loan level for 
his wheat approximately 40° of the 
crop had to go into the loan. On this 
basis it is seen that with a total 
supply of 1.5 billion bushels at the 
start of the crop year, it would be 
necessary that the government loan 
account absorb nearly 600,000 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat to. pull the 
price up to the loan level. 

Vary in Estimates 

Officials here are widely at vari- 
ance in estimating the amount of the 
new crop which will enter the loan 


but the consensus of opinion rests 
at approximately the 400-million- 
bushel level. Some few others be- 


lieve that the loan account may build 
up to 450 million bushels, but these 
observers are in the minority. 
However, it may be reasonably con- 
cluded that unless the loan program 
gathers in not less than 450 million 
bushels, the wheat market for the 
balance of the crop year may be 
Sagging under the heavy weight of 
the potential free market supply. 


Coarse Grains 


Sales of coarse grains for the six- 
month period of July-December, 1952, 
were approx-mately 150 020 long tons 
above those of the previous year's pe- 
riod, and after a s!ow start in July 
they increased steadily, reaching a 
peak of more than 690,00) long tons in 
December. It is probable that coarse 
grain exports will maintain a rela- 
tively high level through March and 
mid-April of 1953 before they begin 
to taper off. It is forecast by respon- 
sible government officials that the 
coarse grain export tonnage probably 
will be about 450,000 long tons month- 
ly for January-February-March, 1953. 

Whereas the wheat and wheat 
flour export volume was without the 
incentive of the use of MSA funds 
for the first half-year period, heavier 
foreign buying of 


coarse grains has 
been stimulated by the use of these 
funds which were diverted from 
wheat and wheat flour to coarse 


grains and soybeans. 

Soybean exports mounted following 
the harvest of the new crop starting 
with October, although August 
showed substantia! export volume for 
a month so close io the tail end of 
the old crop year, with more than 
10.020 long tons of beans sold. The 
high level of soybean exports was 
reached in November, when CCC and 
commercial sales amounted to slight- 
ly more than 144,000 long tons, but 
December revealed a sustained high 
rate of export movement with com- 
mercial sales of 123,200 long tons. 

This disclosure of soybean exports 
for the first six months of the soybean 
crop year indicates to observers that 
the annual export volume will reach 


25 million bushels unless some trade 


arrangements are effected with the 


Manchurian mainland sellers. of 
beans. 
As with wheat exports, the CCC 


share of export tonnage of coarse 

grains dropped sharply from the pre- 

vious year. The CCC soybean export 

volume was insignificant in each year. 
Total Exports 

For all grains and soybeans, com- 
mercial and government sales for the 
July-December, 1952, period amount- 
ed to approximately 5.7 million long 
tons as compared with 7.2 million tons 
a year earlier. As the government 
account slumped, reflecting virtually 
all the reduction in the export ton- 
nage, commercial sales amounted to 
approximately 5.3 million long tons 
as compared with 5.08 million long 
tons a year before. Between the 
two years government export tonnage 
fell approximately 1.8 million long 
tons. 

While the commercial export vol- 
ume was, to be sure, stimulated by 
some artificial factors such as the 
wheat agreement subsidy and the 
use of MSA funds for coarse grains, 
the conclusion must be reached that 
the ability of the commercial export- 
ers to expedite business through their 
handling of foreign exchange prob- 
lems and credits is no small part of 
their record of sustained export busi- 
ness. 

In passing it should be noted that 
once the administration dropped its 
punitive attitude toward commercial 
exporters and gradually withdrew 
from the export market and directed 
foreign buyers to the ’ commercial 
trade for supplies, a period of real 
harmony has existed between the 
operating heads of the PMA grain 
branch and the commercial exporters. 
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In fact, one responsible government 
Official commented favorably on the 
ability of the commercial trade to 
close sales of grains despite the many 
difficulties of barter, foreign exchange 
payments and handling of credits. 

One of the noteworthy incidents of 
the closing years to the old adminis- 
tration has been the real teamwork 
between PMA and the commercial 
exporters once the dead political hand 
of the administration permitted the 
officials at the operating level to func- 
tion without interference. 

Credit for this reign of harmony 
must be evenly divided between the 
exporters who established an office 
of grain coordinator to assist the PMA 
in its export goals and the fine dis- 
play of cooperation coming from the 
heads of the grain branch, Drexel 
Watson, William McArthur and his 
assistant, J. E. Tripp 

7 » 
Five-Month Total Reported 

WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat products 


in the five-month period of July- 
November, 1952, amounted to 124,- 


012,000 bu 

This official statement on exports 
for the five months confirms in sub- 
stantial aspects the six-month un- 
official report in the above story. 

Other grain exports for the July- 
November period reported by USDA 
included 32,531,000 bu. corn, 20,805,- 
000 bu. barley, 5,026,000 bu. grain 
sorghums and 316,000 bu. rye 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC SELLS GRAIN 
CHICAGO—tThe Chicago Commodi 
ty Credit Corp. office announced sales 
of 867,430 bu. corn and 1,800 bu 
wheat in the Dec. 24-31 period. 
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Strong USDA Team Being Formed 
as First Storm Clouds Appear 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Before official 
disclosure of policy by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture ap- 
pointee, it may be appropriate to 
voice some speculations in advance 
of official announcements. 

First, we'll examine the incoming 
secretary in light of comments of 
persons who know him. 

He is an advocate of cooperatives 
but to the right of those proponents 
of existing tax advantages which 
have resulted in heavy financial re- 
serves and expansion into secondary 
fields somewhat removed from the 
original ideas of a farm cooperative 
movement. Mr. Benson is seen as a 
cooperative advocate along the lines 
of the GLF whose functions closely 
parallel proprietary corporations 
with managerial technique its trump 
card and without tax advantage over 
proprietary competition. 

Whether Mr. Benson will maintain 
that position once in office remains 
to be seen. 

By nature Mr. Benson is seen as 
a steady conservative on farm mat- 
ters. just as intent on genuine farm 
prosperity as anyone else—but pre- 
ferring to attain that goal through 
sound foundation stones rather than 
through more radical, sensational or 
publicity-aimed panaceas. He _ prob- 
ably will prefer a slow, steady gait 
to the just-around-the-corner rainbow 
pot of gold of farm prosperity which 
the retiring Brannan administration 
retrieved from earlier farm programs 
and dusted off as the Brannan farm 
plan. 

What shape his recommendations 
will take cannot be estimated clear- 
ly or specifically except as one as- 
says the company he will keep as 
shown by his selection of assistants. 

Primarily, he probably will guide 
his plans along lines of high level 
of administrative and economic ef- 
ficiency. a broad technique which 
will undoubtedly feature the incom- 
ing administration. 

His staff assistants already named 
are cut from approximately the same 
weave of cloth as himself. As under 
secretary he has chosen True D. 
Morse, president of the Doane Agri- 
cultural Service of St. Louis, highly 
regarded in the farm economic field. 
Acquaintances size him up as a sound 
person who will defer decisions until 
all the ascertainable facts are in 
and unwilling to leap at the lure 
of a partially investigated condition. 
It appears that Mr. Morse reflects 
the Farm Bureau Federation attitude 
in matters of price support, soil con- 
servation and government controls. 
That attitude probably reflects the 
better established, better financed, 
better organized farm units, where- 
as the farm program during recent 
years has been broadly salted with 
political accent to attract farm votes 
from the marginal farm operations 
or in many instances to put the farm 
program into a semi-welfare opera- 
tion. The new deal and the fair deal 
farm programs after their outset 
were never radical in method since 
they generally refused to face up 
to the farm facts of life and insist 
that farming operations should only 
be maintained on sound economy. 
They fell into the comfortable vice of 
being all things to all farmers, re- 


gardless of size, individual ability or 
economic justification. Mr. Morse 
may find that he will have to tem- 
per his judgment to political winds 
but at the outset he must be seen 
as a tough customer to sell on short 
cut and prettily packaged innova- 
tions. He probably may be consid- 
ered radical in the sense that he 
will insist on sound if unpleasant 
remedies for a farm program which 
has already lost its acceleration as 
shown by the slumping prices. 

Other selections to the Benson 
front office team indicates heavy 
emphasis on the Cornell-Babcock 
meat-milk-butter and eggs theory of 
farm economy. Bringing in Don 
Paarlburg as one of chief economic 
advisors indicates that there may 
be diminishing emphasis on heavy 
storage stocks of grain as such and 
encourage growing of grain for ready 
consumption by livestock. This theory 
would diminish the reliance on a 
cereal diet and emphasize a diet of 
the protective foods. 

That this theory can work has 
been shown as high levels of em- 
ployment and a better wage level 
have maintained a steady heavy de- 
mand for meat, pork and poultry. 
It may be that the sensational ex- 
pansion of the broiler industry has 
already gone far beyond the earlier 
ideas of the celebrated Cornell farm 
economist, Dr. Babcock. 

How far away from the Babcock 
ideas his disciple, Mr. Paarlburg has 
moved will have to be demonstrated. 

The weight of influence of the Cor- 
nell atmosphere again is shown in 
the appointment of Dr. Kar! Butler 
as Mr. Benson’s administrative as- 
sistant. He is formerly a western 
New Yorker—and was more recent- 
ly public relations boss for Avco, 
Inc. It is believed that Dr. Butler 
has influenced many of Mr. Benson's 
selections of personnel, confirming 
the suspicion that western New York 
farm economy ideas will be an im- 
portant influence. 


that the strong sound hand of one 
of the truly great farm leaders, “Jim” 
McConnell of GLF may be charting 
the course at the outset. 

Yet to be chosen by Mr. Benson 
is an aide from the processing indus- 
try side of the farm economy. Indus- 
try is to be given a voice. The prob- 
lem is to select a person with broad 
agricultural commodity processing 
know-how who is acceptable to the 
major farm organizations. 

That this selection has been de- 
ferred indicates the difficulty on ob- 
taining a person who can fill the 
qualifications. 

In the grain-milling-feed-cereal in- 
dustries these executives have been 
considered: H. E. Sanford, vice presi- 
dent and West Coast manager of 
the Continental Grain Co.; Robert 
Woodworth, vice president in charge 
of public relations for Cargill, Inc.; 
Dean McNeal, vice president’ in 
charge of procurement for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Colin S. Gordon, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago. Others in the cotton, 
meat and fats and oils industries 
have also been under study. 

No matter who is chosen it looks 
as if Mr. Benson is going to have 
a top flight team and heaven knows 
he will need only the best since 
the problems he faces are mountain- 
like in dimensions. 

As he tees off in the opening 
round in the selection of his 14-man 
temporary advisory committee it is 
said that he may have erred slight- 
ly since he appears to have put the 
dairy industry and the Farmers 
Union at a disadvantage with the 
other groups. However, when this 14- 
man committee membership was an- 
nounced it was emphasized that it 
was only temporary and that its 
composition was not aimed at geo- 
graphical or commodity representa- 
tion. Perhaps Mr. Benson when he 
gets around to naming a permanent 
committee will give all of the major 
farm groups and commodities top 





































































































As one analyzes the first moves level representation. 
of the Benson operation it seems That the bed of the secretary of 
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PECEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION—Wheat flour production by U.S. mills 
during December is estimated by The Northwestern Miller at 18,828,000 
sacks, or an increase of about 2% over the November, 1952 total of 18,474,000 
sacks estimated for that month. The daily average output, however, showed 
a decline of about 12% in December as compared with the previous month. 
(See story on page 9.) Data from the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, were used in preparing the above chart, with the exception of 
November and December totals, which are estimates made by this journal. 
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agriculture is unlikely to be one of 
rose petals may be clearly seen 
through an appraisal of the mem- 
bership of influential senators and 
congressmen on the agriculture com- 
mittees on Capitol Hill. 

In the Northwest, South Dakota’s 
Sen. Milton Young and Minnesota’s 
Sen. Edward Thye, members of the 
agriculture committee, are on record 
in favor of 90% price support for 
the basic farm commodities as a fix- 
ture of government farm policy. In 
fact Sen. Thye has introduced a bill 
which would put oats, barley and 
rye on a price support parity with 
wheat and corn for the next two 
years. 

Other indications of discord with- 
in the Republican farm group may 
be found in the clamor of Sen. Young 
and Sen. William E. Jenner of In- 
diana, for restraints on the imports 
of Canadian oats and rye into the 
U.S. This pair has complained that 
refusal of the old administration to 
ban or curtail these imports has 
imperiled price support programs, 
created a field day for bear specula- 
tors on commodity markets and de- 
prived farmers of an opportunity to 


obtain even the existing level of 
price support. 
It is unlikely that the new ad- 


ministration can find an area of 
agreement with these two senators 
since their goal would have an un- 
favorable affect on other farm com- 
munities of the nation as, for ex- 
ample, in the deficit area of the 
Fast. One reason why USDA has not 
heeded the Young-Jenner complaints 
is because for many years this na- 
tion, particularly the deficit feed 
area of the East, has sorely needed 
imports of Canadian feed grains to 
supplement domestic supplies or at 
least use them as a lever to keep 
costs of operation down. 

Sounder heads of the congressional 
agriculture committees such as the 
two chairman, Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) and Clifford C. Hope (R., 
Kansas), may be depenlded on to 
beat off what are little less than 
hysterical political appeals from oth- 
er segments of their party. How- 
ever, Mr. Benson will need these 
staunch supporters on Capitol Hill 
when it is seen that Sen. Young rep- 
resents one end of a two-man axis 
in the Senate. The South Dakota 
senator has always been suspected 
of working hand-in-glove with the 
influential Georgia Democrat, Sen. 
Richard Russell, draftsman of the 
school lunch program as it now ex- 
ists. To beat back attacks on the 
Benson policies will require all the 
managerial finesse at the command 
of Congressman Hope and Sen. Aiken. 

Mr. Benson will taste some bitter 
gall before he can improvise a sound, 
workable farm program to take to 
the electorate in the fall campaign 
of 1954. That will be the goal of the 
Eisenhower administration——to carry 
the congressional elections in that 
year. At this time it appears that 
a Republican senate majority is safe 
and probably will be widened but 
the House must be seen as a doubt- 
ful component since even in the 
Eisenhower sweep the Republican 
were only able to muster a slim ma- 
jority in that chamber. Even small 
defections in the farm belt states 
could give the control of the lower 
chamber back to the Democrats. 

Since the political legerdemain of 
the Brannon administration could not 
hold the farm felt states for the 
Democrats in the last election it may 
be a favorable omen that the farm 
belt wants a sound farm program, 
the type of which Mr. Benson seems 
to be shooting for. 
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Hic food grain needs of India 
prisent a problem of long 
standing, which has engaged 
he thoughtful attention of special- 
ists in various fields of endeavor. The 
domestic production of food grains 
in India has not been sufficient to 
keep abreast of the requirements of 
in increasing population at a static 
| of per capita consumption, to 
hing of providing for desirable 
increases in existing levels of con- 
sumption. Imports of food grains 
have been only large enough to ap- 
proximately maintain a level of con- 
sumption that is generally conceded 
inde sirably low 
Some aspects of the good grain im- 
requirements of India during re- 
cent years, as well as possible govern- 
ment licy relating to future im- 
ports, are significant in terms of a 
possible market for wheat and sor- 
ghums from the U.S. during the next 


Deficit in Food Grains 
ographical area now making 
1as been deficit in focd 
number of years, but on!s 
political seperstion of India 
from Pakistan in 1947 has this fact 


issumed its present international sig- 
nificance. Therefore, in attemptin 


to evaluate the potential market in 

India for food grains from foreigi » hi ib I tt d ' b ? 

sources t would appeal to be more T e foug est t ree- ec er wor in usiness 
profitable to direct our attention to 

the postpartition history of food 


rain imports than to a labored com- But — = facturer. They judge him by his record of reliability, his 


parison of this period with prewat effort to meet delivery dates, his willingness to give a full 
periods The word a man uses when he starts by nodding yes - “i 
Imports of food grains since 1947 measure of service 
have been influenced by the govern- and ends by se ee eae 
ment’s assumption of responsibility 
r supplies; by attempts to stimulate 
production by restrictin imports, as ; . 
- and alee by the ectucl co- The word on a Multiwall buver’s tongue just after he’: \lultiwalls pav to the extra factors dependability, for 


B We welcome the challenge of the toughest three letter 
rut 
word in business. We believe the attention big buyers of 


imposed by a net deficit said. “Well. as long as we order by specification, 1 cuess instance—has a lot to do with their giving Union a greater 

! production. As a conse- , | 
quenc } level of Imports has fluc- 
tuated widely from year to vear. = 
It is quite impossible to point to Executives who purchase more than 85 per cent of all 


Indian official public statements in \ultiwalls have a big BUT there. 
support of a definite figure for the More so every day cee 


one brand's as good as another... .” proportion of their Multiwall business. 


t deficit in food grains. The f They testify* that there are many other considerations 


quoted to represent this deficit ’ 
in all cases been of the macni- \mong the most important, the reputation of the manu 


juired to support a particu- 
ve. The estimate of the 
Planning Commission 


? 


imports ol 3 million tons 


*Aucust, 1951 research study. 
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require laS alSo peen Vva- 
nterpreted, depending upon 
st or purpose of the individ 
ency making use of the tities, and apparently were too low — substantial quantity of whe producers’ requirements for home u 
to stimulate production. The central distributed ind for localized legal trade, together 
ibution of food grains in and state governments subsidized im- : ‘ ' vith the collections under compul- 
been subject to varying de- ported food grains in order to mak: Varying Population 
government control for them available in the ration and fair- During the past several years the importation of food grains has beer 
I ears, With a period of de- price shops at controlled prices and population and areas under rationin practical purposes exclusively a 
ontre n 1947-48. These controls thus hold down the cost of living have veried from year to year. Th: vernment function, and in recent 


ol levies in restricted areas. The 


have cluded the prohibition of trans- Within this framework of price and supplies required by the ration systen + imports heave been at such 
portin food grains 


from surplus to marketing control the government of have been derived from domestic pro \ as would approximately meet 
deficit eas except by the govern- India made more or less successful curement and from imports of food the obligations of the government in 
ment, the procurement of local do- attempts to meet the preferences and grains. The quantity of domestic grair terms of established ration levels 
mestic surpluses by the government at requirements of the several areas for procured by the government for ra Imports have not been at a level 
fixed prices, and the establishing of | particular food grains. Constant repe- tion supplies has averaged slightl designed to meet the total food grain 
ition and fair-price shops to supply tition of the generalization that In- less than 10% of total production deficit in terms of providing for an 
food iins at controlled. subsidized dians are rice eaters has almost ob- level of procurement officially consid increase in the existing low level of 
prices scured the fact that in southern India ered to be maximum obtainable with per capita consumption 
procurement prices paid by the substantial segments of the population out oppressive police methods. Thus During the 5-year period from July 
nt were barely adequate to are consumers of millets and sor- domestic procurement has represent- 1947, to June, 1952, domestic produc- 
collection of target. quan- ghums and that in West Bengal a_ ed the quantity of grain in excess of tion of food grains averaged about 43 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of a 
review prepared by Mr. Baehr for 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, where he is a marketing spe- 
cialist. Mr. Baehr was stationed in 
India for almost a year. 





million tons (long tons are used in 
this report) a year and imports 36 
million tons, resulting in total aver- 
age supplies of about 46.6 million tons 
a year. During this same period do- 
mestic procurement of grains by gov- 
ernment averaged about 4.2 million 
tons annually except in 1948, when 
decontrol was in effect for most of 
the year. Distribution of food grains 
through the ration system averaged 
about 7.6 million tons annually 
somewhat less than one sixth of the 
average annual total supplies. 

In evaluating the several sources 
of supplies for meeting the future food 
grain requirements of the rationed, 
or deficit, areas it is important to 
emphasize the quantity heretofore 
procured domestically rather than 
the total production. Such domestic 
procurement, although representing 
slightly less than 10% of total pro- 
duction, contributed more than one 
half of the quantities of food grains 
distributed through the ration system. 

Even though increased production 
of food grains would probably make 
available for deficit areas a somewhat 
larger share than this 10% of total 
production, the increase in production 
will have to be at least several times 
an apparent average “deficit’’ of 
about 3.4 million tons if the deficit 
is to be met from domestic sources. 

It is extremely doubtful whether 
domestic production can be increased 
sufficiently within the next few years 
to meet the increases in consumption 
by producers, which can be expected 
to accompany increased production, 
and leave a sufficient surplus to meet 
the present national deficit in food 
grains. This conclusion would appear 
to be valid either under recent food 
control policies or under the current 
plan to decontrol food grains. 


Plan to Decontrol Food Grains 

Every feature of the food grain 
(and other) control policy has been 
vigorously criticized by one or more 
segments of the population. But 
apart from such criticism, there have 
been a number of good reasons for 
the central government to decontrol 
as soon as circumstances would per- 
mit. The monetary cost of subsidies 
has been appreciable, and, except for 
avoiding a disastrous inflation of do- 
mestic food grain and other commod- 
ity prices because of the narrow mar- 
gin of total supplies over minimum 
requirements, no lasting benefits ap- 
pear to have accrued under the sys- 
tem. 

The government of India is now 
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embarked upon a policy of partial 
decontrol of food grain. The steps 
taken so far follow the essential fea- 
tures of a proposal for decontrol at- 
tributed to H. M. Munshi, the former 
Minister of Food and Agriculture. 
The salient features of the plan as 
published in the Indian press in late 
March of 1952 are as follows: 

1. Large towns and highly deficit 
areas, comprising about 40 million oi 
the population, should be cordoned 
off and fully rationed on the prevail- 
ing scale from imports of about 4 
million tons* of grain to be sold at 
International prices 

2. Interstate bans should be re- 
moved and free markets restored in 
the rest of the country except for 
monopoly rice procurement In a few 
surplus rice districtsf. 

3. Adequate buffer stocks for emer- 
gency purposes should be built up by 
the central government, in addition 
to normal pipeline stocks required for 
rationing purposes 

1. To prevent speculation and cor- 
nering, banks should be required to 
report advances made by them against 
grains. All godowns 
utilized for the storage of food grains 
and with capacity exceeding 100 
maunds (8,228 lb.) should be licensed 
and weekly returns of stocks submit- 


stocks of food 


ted. All futures trading in grain 
should be prohibited. 
5. Licensing of traders in grain 


with a view to maintaining certain 
minimum administrative control over 
them, milling restrictions, and auster- 
itv measures (such as Guest Control 
Order) should continue to remain in 
force 

6. Top priority should be given for 
the movement of food grains on rail- 
ways and immediate steps should be 
taken to remove certain well known 
bottlenecks before the end of 1952. 
7. The scheme should be put into 
operation with effect from Novem- 
ber, only if it is definitely known that 
prospects of the following kharif har- 
vest} are good. All interstate bans 
should disappear from that date and 
two months’ ration should be issued 
to all ration-card holders in the free 
area 

It will be noted that the above pro- 
visions contemplate roughly dividing 
the country into two sections: (1) the 
statutorily rationed cities 
and certain other highly deficit areas 
which are inferentially to be supplied 
by imported food grains and so relieve 
their pressure on indigenous supplies; 
and (2) a free area, comprising the 
rest of the country, to be supplied en- 
tirely from the food production of 
the whole country 

The arguments in favor of the plan 
include assumptions: The high- 
ly deficit area, including the largest 
towns and cities, by being entire}, 
supplied by imports of 4 million tons 
will not contribute to an increase of 
food grain prices. In the 
free market area it is expected that 
larger marketable surpluses will come 
out into the open, production will 
be increased by eliminating controls, 


pre sently 


these 


domé stic 


ind the area will be able to feed itself 
it reasonable prices. The assumption 
that substantial marketable surpluses 
exit s debatable. As a safeguard 
igainst runaway domestic prices due 
to local scarcity or other causes, pro- 


vision is made for the introduction 
of merginal quantities of food grains 
it subsidized prices through the trade, 
or by ore: fair-price shops, or b 
isin rationed ereas 

Although the steps taken toward 


ncereasing tne 
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decontrol up to early September, 
1952, have been limited to state-by- 
state decisions, the general pattern of 
the above proposal has either been 
maintained or can still be applied as 
the base of decontrol is broadened. It 
is noteworthy that the March esti- 
mate of required imports of 4 mil- 
lion tons was later reduced to 2.5 
million tons. 

The proponents of decontrol argue 
that under a system of “free trade” 
and commercial transport for food 
grains the producers will enjoy the 
incentives for greater production. It 
can be seen, however, that the gov- 
ernment is retaining substantial con- 
trol over the “‘free’”’ trade, as well as 


the right to preemptive levy of rice 
in important producing areas. 

The current plan for decontrol 
would provide the government with 
an opportunity to reduce imports ar- 
bitrarily on the basis of the estab- 
lished requirements of a more re- 
stricted rationed population. The fact 
remains, however, that domestic pro- 
duction must increase sufficiently to 
supply the nonrationed areas if de- 
control is to be successful. 

Total Food Grain Imports, History 

and Prospects 

Against the foregoing summary of 
the history of food grain policy it is 
possible to evaluate the probable 
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trend of future imports, taking into 
account imports during recent years, 
as well as the current stocks owned 
by the government. 

Imports of food grains by India 
averaged 3.1 million tons annually 
during the 4-year period 1947-48 to 
1950-51 (July-June years). Such av- 
erage annual imports are in substan- 
tial agreement with an earlier esti- 
mate of the Government Planning 
Commission that minimum imports 
of 3 million tons of food grains would 
be required until agricultural develop- 
ment plans resulted in increased pro- 
duction. It is to be noted, however, 
that the recommendations of the com- 
mission were based upon normal pro 
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duction, with the anticipation that 
imports would have to be increased GRAIN 
during years in which domestic pro- , 


duction fell short of normal levels. 
During the above period several 
years of good crop production led to 


premature expectations of self-suffi- 
ciency in food grains, and imports 


were reduced during 1949 and 1950. 
Earthquake, flood and drouth in 1950, 
however, resulted both in decreased 
: 7 : New York 


na ¥ — 3 Louisville 
total production of food grains and Chiesee hematite 
in an increased requirement for food St. Louis Enid 
orainea . - >» pati ~weta Kansas City Galveston 
grains through the ration system. re iieciien 
The combined result of the low- Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
=e vaste : ihe & 4 . Buffalo Portland 
ere d level of impor ts in 1950, the Toledo om 
effects of disasters in 1950 in reduc- Columees Los Angeles 
= ithe sabtasiadinn a eeidatataht Norfo Vancouver, B. C. 
ing domestic procurement for govern- Nashville Claslnan, file, 


ment account, and the increased ra- 
tion requirements resulting from such 


disasters and crop failures was to T ER M | N A L 
deplete government stocks on Jan. 1, 
1951, to a level that was inadequate ELEVATORS 
to maintain the 12 oz. per capita daily 





These “Star” flours have ration. Even after reducing the daily ag peed pect 
legal ration to 9 oz. per capita in * Kansas City Louisville 
January, 1951, the level of imports Omaha Memphis 
“ ak f = ; : Enid 
the real economy that during January-June, 1951, together : — Galveston A 
: with domestic procurement did not Toledo Sage 
comes from making the permit of attaining a_ satisfactory Columbus Portlend 


level of government stocks by June 
30, 1951. 





bread baking operation 
a ae The passing of the Emergence Food 
more efficient. A‘d to India Act (Public Law 48, 82nd 


Congress) by the U.S. Congress in 
June, 1951, was in effect an assur- GRAIN COMPANY 
ance of adequate supplies of imported 
food grains for the government of 
India in meeting this emergency. The FROM 

ration level of 12 oz. was then re- EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
established and became effective in 
most of the Indian states by July 1. 


Th \/ESTERN ST R ILL CO Ration offtake increased and more 
A M nearly represented the requirements oTH 
e . of the rationed population during the The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
SALIN A, KANSAS remainder of the calendar year 1951. 
The arrival in India of about 2.6 MILLERS OF 
million tons of food grains (including 


1 million tons of “Food Aid Loan” HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


wheat and milo from the U.S.) during 


July-December, 1951, however, was F L 8) U R 


no more than adequate to meet the 
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ration requirements during this pe- SINCE 1874 
riod and to replenish government 
stocks to a level somewhat below 
that considered desirable for Dec. 31 Leavenworth, Kansas 
It would appear that with aver- 
KANSAS mks age annual imports of 3.1 million tons 
during the period 1947-48 to 1950-51 


DIAMOND advantage had been taken of the i-H 
years of good crop production with- 
out adequately providing for less- QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
BAKERY than-normal production or for emer- Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


gencies arising from more serious re- 
ductions in production. This conclusion 
is substantiated by the enforced re- 
duction in ration levels during early 


1951, and by the accompanying un- STAR OF THE WEST 


Kansas City, Mo. 











satisfactory level of government : +: Oneof the Best : : : 
— ~ MILLING COMPANY 

The increased level of imports dur- NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
ing July-December, 1951, resulted in Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








a 4's-year (July, 1947-December, 
1951) average of annual imports of 
almost 3.4 million tons. This level 
of imports would appear to describe 
more accurately an average level of 
“required imports” than the 3.1 mil- FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


li si ‘ted during the period 
from 1947-48 to 1950-51, Hubbard *!!'":% 
Needed Import Level 

The term “required imports” ap- 
TWO BAKERY- TESTED SDOM eas ogy ic er lig This level 
ee OUR f imports could even be considercd 

QUALITY FLOURS } 


as “minimum required imports” dur- 
ing the period under consideration 
YLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS for several reasons. The inclusion of 
ae MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High a year of disasters with poor crops 
: eee offsetting the earlier good crop years, 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY together with a period of necessaril\ 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and reduced legal ration levels, demon- 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama strates the existence of an average 
import requirement somewhat larger 
than the earlier recommendations of 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN the Indian Planning Commission. The 


tote Mo. MERCHANTS level of imports thus described as p 
Storage Capacity, 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo “required,” however, does not take BLAIR MILLING co... Atchison, Kans. 
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into account the unfilled consumer 
requirements during the period of 
reduced ration levels, which resulted 
from inadequate supplies 

Such “required imports 
the quantity of 


represent 
food grain required 
by the government to meet ration 
offtake under the control program, 
as well as such quantities as the gov- 


ernment may have made available 
it no cost for famine or extreme 
emergency relief purposes. They do 


not represent a quantity sufficient to 
meet a net food grain deficit in terms 
of desirable consumption levels, nor 
one that would assure all ration-card 
holders of the legal daily 12-0z. ration. 
It should be noted that the inability 
to purchase could have arisen from 
insufficient purchasing power, as well 
as from the alleged inadequacy ol 
stocks in ration shops. 

To the extent that occasional short 
supplies in ration shops were due to 
diversions to the black market, the 
supplies were at least potentially 
available for purchase by those peo- 
ple with the necessary money. If, 
however, ration shop supplies were in- 
adcquate because of failure of the cen- 
tral and governments to fur- 
nish adequate supplies of grain, the 
situation strengthens the supposition 
that observed imports were at mini- 
mum levels 


state 


The three factors, lack of purchas- 
ing power, diversions to black mar- 
kets, and inability to maintain ade- 
quate ration shop supplies, were un- 
doubtedly operative, but to degrees 
which are impossible of accurate 
The existence of the first 
two factors can be substantiated by 
official records and prosecutions for 
illegal operations; the third factor 
can be admitted to have been opera- 
tive only for limited periods of time 
or in occasional areas. 

The Minister of 


assessment 


Food and Agricul- 
ture recently stated publicly that 
imports during the calendar year 
1953 need not exceed 2.5 million tons 
and expressed the hope that India 
would be self-sufficient in food grains 
within four years. In view of this 
statement and the current trend 
toward decontrol, the above evalua- 
tion of recent imports in terms of 
‘‘minimum required” imports assumes 
added significance in attempting to 
forecast the probable levels of im- 
ports during the 1952-53 and 1953-54 
crop years. 

For the present we can apply the 
food minister’s figure of 2.5 million 
tons for calendar year 1953 to the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952. Im- 
ports of 2.5 million tons during the 
fiscal year 1952-53 would result in a 
6-year (1947-48 to 1952-53) average 
of 3.4 million tons, the quantity de- 
scribed above as average annual “re- 
quired” imports. 

Government stocks on July 1, 1952, 
were approximately 1 to 1.3 million 
tons larger than official estimates of 
safe levels for this date. Imports of 
2.5 million tons during 1952-53 to- 
gether with this “surplus” would make 
for a supply of 3.5 to 38 million tons 
to meet the supposed requirements 
not provided for by stocks and domes- 
tic supplies 

The 


necessary 


evaluation of 
during 1952-53 
satisfactory in terms of 


above imports 
would be 


long-term 
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averages if the ration system were to 
be continued on a similar basis to 
that existing heretofore. 

The current plan for decontrol of 
food grains, however, introduces two 
elements which may or may not off- 
set one another to permit of imports 
being held down to 2.5 million tons 
in 1952.53. These two factors are (1) 
the reduced ration offtake resulting 
from contemplated direct government 
responsibility for only Calcutta, Bom- 
bay State, Travancore-Cochin, and 
certain minor recipients, and (2) the 
quantity of food grains that must be 
diverted from government stocks to 
stock commercial pipelines. 

It is impossible to predict how 
much of the current government 
stocks will be required for filling com- 
mercial pipelines under decontrol, or 
how rapidly such stocks will have to 
be diverted to maintain retail prices 
at acceptable levels. These factors 
will influence the level of imports 
required during 1952-53, and actual 
imports may have to be more than 
2.5 million tons. 

The contribution of current govern- 
ment stocks of food grains to esti- 
mates of 1952-53 supply requiremerts 
is shown in terms of (1) continued 


Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


control, and (2) partial decontrol as 
is now contemplated. 


Supply Estimate for 1952-58 Under Former 
Control Policy 

Million tens 
stocks July 1, 1952 ‘9 
Domestic procurement? 0 
Importst ‘ 2.5 
Total supplies 10.4 
Kation offtake 7.5 


Closing stocks June 30, 1953 2.9 
Total government-owned stocks, as esti 
mated from statements in the Indian press 
+Procurement of rice, wheat and other 
cereals. 
tBased upen published statement of the 
Minister of Food and Agriculture 


The quantity of food grains shown 
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as disappearance under “Ration off- 
take” represents the average of such 
requirements during recent years. 
Similarly, the estimate of 4 million 
tons of food grains from domestic 
procurement is comparable to the 
average of recent years. The closing 
stocks estimate of 2.9 million tons 
for June 30, 1953, does not include 
any provision for stocking commercial 
pipelines. 

If, however, the government com- 
pletes present plans to supply from 
imports only Bombay and Travan- 

(Continued in 


next issue) 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Prva t 
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Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
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RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
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In a journalistic gathering the 
question of General MacArthur's 
physical height came up, one side 
contending that the general is 5 ft. 
3'y in. tall and the other side insist- 
ing that he is over 5 ft. 8 in. 

To settle the question, a call was 
made to Army Public Relations. The 
reply, given in slightly horrified tones, 
was 

‘No one in this office is close 
enough to General MacArthur to be 


able to answer such a question.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A doctor picking up his car at a 
garage, was highly indignant at the 
size of the repair bill. “All this for 
a few hours’ work?” he protested. 
“Why, you charge more for your work 
than we of the medical profession 
do!” 

“Well, now,” replied the mechanic, 
“that’s just how it should be. You 
doctors have been working on the 
same old models since time began, 
but we've got to learn a brand-new 
model every year!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A salesman had to remain over- 
night at a very small town and in- 
quired about a motion picture theater. 
There was none in town. No pool- 
room, either. “Well, I guess I'll go 
over to the public library and kill the 
evening reading,” said the salesman. 
But there was no public library. 
“What in the world do you folks do 
evenings?” he wanted to know. 
“Well,” said the hotel clerk, “most 
folks go down to the grocery store; 
they've got a new bacon slicer.” 


¢¢¢ 


It’s sad for a girl to reach the age 
When men consider her charmless, 
But it’s worse for a man to attain 
the age 
When the girls consider him harm- 


less 
¢$¢ ¢ 


The thing that keeps a lot of men 
broke is not the wolf at the door, 
but the silver fox in the window. 


¢¢ ¢ 

Motoring across a very dreary 
stretch of the country, the salesman 
stopped before a run-down gasoline 
station. A single dejected-looking at- 
tendant stood beside the gas pump, 
doing nothing and enjoying it. 

The motorist leaned out the window 
of his car and called: ‘‘Hey, what do 
you call this dog-gone, dried-up bro- 
ken-down hell hole?” 

The dejected-looking one pondered 
the question briefly, scratched his 
head and said, “That's near enough.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

With a grinding of brakes, the 
officer pulled up his motor car and 
shouted to a little boy playing in the 
field: “I say, sonny, have you seen 
an airplane come down anywhere near 
here?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, trying to 
hide his slingshot. “I’ve only been 
shooting at that bottle on the fence.” 
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C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,"’ London. 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London 





“Famed,” 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: *‘COVENTRY,’’ London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Cable Address: “DoRFEACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LE 
DUBLIN 


-EITH 
BELFAST 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR ‘mpORTEns 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: Diploma," Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,'' Glasgow 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 16—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. winter convention, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Jan. 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 


M. Green, 1389 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Ill. 

Jan. 23—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Ft. Shelby Hotel, Detroit, 


Mich.; Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Jan. 25-27—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas annual golf tourna- 
ment, Pinehurst, N.C.; Sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 

Feb. 16-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walters, 511 5th Ave., 
New York 17. 

Feb. 17-20 — National - American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; exec. vice pres., 
M. L. Toulme, 69 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N.Y. 

Feb. 18—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn, annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec.., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ml. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena. 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272. 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; Pres., 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bak- 
ing Co., Denver. 

May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th 
Ave. S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-13—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 


1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 
May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 


facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Llinois. 


Illinois; See., W. T. Dia- 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 


Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 
Ny 


) “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, 


> 


Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


7 O18 \ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








May 18-21—Association of Opera- 


tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 


apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 


Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


¢. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,” Glesgow 





anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 


of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 


Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 


Ohio. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 

Seach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
MeClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 # £4Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Beli Cumier «GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Bank 


“Felixcohen” 


Twentsche 


Cable Address 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentsche Bank, 
The Guarantee 
Cable Address 


NM. Vay 
Trust Co., 
“Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


~ 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr.: 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


FLOUR, 


Cable 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 











TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Address: ‘*Trofo,” 


Cable Copenhagen 








FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCB 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., 


Riverside, Private 








AMSTERDAM, 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 


HOLLAND 


Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
And at the top of Fine Quality 
e 


1952—Our 75th Anniversary 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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PRODUCTION OF STEEL 


... the similarity is that both are technical flour treatment problems, in both field 
procedures calling for experience, skill and and laboratory. 
fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 
offers these qualities to you and your con- delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 
sultants: ment-A for enriching. 
Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
ment, the benefits of N-A’s “smooth-running” ma- fet 


Skill, maintained by daily handling of turing, color improvement and enrichment. for flour maturing 


“Dyox”’, ‘‘Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A"’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY « Representatives in Principal Cities 








|: PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD™ 


Every CARE package 
you send does double duty 





Normally, you think of a CARE package only in terms of 
food and clothing. And for the very best of reasons: there 
are still hundreds of thousands of people in Europe and Asia 


who have little to wear and less to eat. 


But CARE does much more than provide nourishing food 
and warm clothing. Hungry people are easy prey for ideas 
that encourage them to sell their freedom for a piece of bread. 
A single CARE package improves the morale not only of 
those who receive it, but of all poverty-stricken men and 


women who know that it comes from democratic America. 


To countless unfortunate people throughout the world, you 
are the only hope ... you and many other Americans who 
act to relieve their suffering. Stop in today—tomorrow for 
sure—at your local CARE headquarters. Or mail your ten- 


dollar contribution to CARE, New York City. 
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A Comparison of Wire 























4 & peal 
and Silk Bolting Cloth | |—_—— 2 a fo 
H J ee see sn sm — =} PG GIODG) 
‘ “a a — 
' _— 
. ¥ { we 
By David F. Mattson yo 
Atkinson Milling Co. 
FTER extensive tests and ex- the wire cloth shows a slightly high- 
perimentation, the conclusion er percentage of throughs than does 13S W130) 
was reached that stainless steel the silk cloth. The graph also indi- ————— - 
or durloy wire cloth was, in our case, cates a tendency for the wire to al- 1 1 Sey FOX (135) 
the answer to some of our sifting low more material to pass through a onde 145w(I19) 
: a ile 
problems and as a result we had com-_ the cloth shortly after the sifter was en: a me XK (124) 
pleted a changeover from silk to wire started up. This tendency, it is we na a 
‘“¢ . . ee | 1 
in all sifters throughout the mills as thought, is probably due to the fact er | per ae omen 
of May 1, 1952. For years wire mesh that the same area of opening for “po { = ee 
had been used on the break sifters oe or ties 
, ; P ale ac Table 1—Comparison of Aperture Openings, =) | 
g 4 é so § 
throughout bn mill and also as a Bolting Efficiency of Silk and Wire — T t T 
rebolting medium. Bolting Cloth 
° _ . | Afton “ 

In determining the value of this SILK CLOTH ole | it I Dec 8, 1950 
changeover from silk to wire bolting Ph A ei ..™ 10 20 30 40 50 60 
cloth, comparisons were made be-  ,.,,,,, peer ee ee TIME iN SECONDS 
tween the following features of the ing, in 0121 .AOSS (0053) 20049) 0042 
two types of cloth: Meshes . , " 

ypes ol ¢ per in 6 7 109 11s 125 Figure 1—Rate of bolting, wire vs. silk cloth. The figures in parentheses at 


(1) Mesh sizes of the cloth, (2) the 3 « thru 


a ; ‘ : . : 7 the right of the curve identification 
uniformity of bolting between the two 10 sec ‘4 50 1 11 i 


; ‘ openings in microns, 
types of cloth, (3) maintenance costs Pago a -4 = 18 13 : S 
of the different covers, and (4) the) = « thru 


€ 


relative costs of the two different 30 sec 91 78 7 23 16 wire and silk does not produce the 
types of sieve covers. =e ro ia - - - same number of meshes per inch. 
These comparisons were made with WIRE CLOTH From the table 4 yom be seen that 
silk and wire of the different grades Number .... 62 ee a the wire cloth wi a 
or aperture opening. Bolting cloth Width open ings per inch than the silk cloth hav- 
made from nylon fibers was not in- oe W121 0088 .v051 0047 .0042 Ing the same mesh area. This means 
: ss 2 ‘ % thru my eree te tie toe so ae 
cluded in the test because of our lim- a: ene on 64 1s 13 2 more open area is prov ided in a wire 
ited experience with this type of cloth. % thru cloth and it should, therefore, allow 
The changeover from silk to wire yea 7 _ - more bolting capacity. For all prac- 
' lott hs 4 wt Ss sb a aie. “be te a : - ,- tical purposes, it can be said, how- 
c fas a gradue "oCess ype ‘ - + °7 
eee. Sema oe 7 eee oe < ioe ever, that a wire cloth with the same 
plant and therefore it was impossible : 


: : 60 sec 95 83 i" M4 23 mesh openings as a new silk cloth 
to get a direct comparison of the ef- P 


fect on flour quality. In our estima- 
tion, however, the quality of the flour 

ash content, color, uniformity of 
particle size, etc.—was not adversely 
affected by the change. 


Comparison of Mesh Sizes 
In comparing the sifting character- 
istics of silk and wire cloth of various 
mesh sizes, a series of tests were run 
on an experimental! sifter. The sieve 
and the sifter were clothed with new 


silks and wires and the stock was * ' , , ae Ee] “T %, rT #, 


sifted and the amounts of throughs . : 
measured at 10, 20, 30 and 60-second &’ F Ld 8, 8, & am a, a 
intervals. In this way the size of (- ; Pri 

wire bolting cloth to be substituted 
for the silk could then be determined 
for it was our desire to maintain the 


same bolting performance in the sift- es | a ve a, sf a. a s, 2 ae 
ers regardless of which type of cloth R # 

was being used % ’ { me A *, a3 me 
The data obtained in these tests ‘ iin w, & # % e Ee | 

is shown in the accompanying table. : - ' - = SS 

In making the sifting tests, 250 gram _— , i : ; 

samples of the same stock were used Microphotographs of 12XX bolting silk and No. 165 bolting wire. When viewed 

throughout. The accompanying chart through a microscope the variations in the open area of the silk become 

shows that for the same mesh openings apparent. New material was used in making both pictures. 


















indicate the size of respective mesh 


will produce approximately the same 
results in sifting. 
Uniformity of Bolting 

It is apparent to everyone that, 
the longer a silk bolting cloth is used, 
the less efficient becomes its sifting 
capacity. P. H. Lawson, in an article, 
“Bolting Cloth Investigations,” pub- 
lished in volume 1 of the Technical 
Bulletin of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, pointed out that his tests 
indicated that a number 11XX bolt- 
ing silk will lose 16.5% of its open 
area over a 30-month period. This 
will vary with different stocks, the 
amount of use, etc. 

Over an extended period of time we 
have surveyed the efficiency of the 
sifters by the periodic checking of 
flour returned to the rolls. The per- 
centage of flour returned from a sifter 
clothed with silk increases steadily 
with its use. With a wire-clothed sift- 
er, the flour returned to the rolls re- 
mains constant. During a two-month 
interval, the day to day variation in 
bolting efficiency was measured and 
the results showed that the wire cloth 
had 50% less variation than did the 
silk cloth. 

The uniformity of bolting is im- 
portant in that it allows a mill to 
run at maximum capacity at all times 
independent of atmospheric tempera- 
ture or humidity conditions and keeps 
the load on the rolls more constant, 
and also tends toward the production 
of a more uniform flour. 

Maintenance time on sifters is re- 
duced to a minimum with the use 


(Continued on page lla) 
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The Vital Story of 


WHITE FLOUR EVRTCUMENT 


by Science Writer 


The blessings of better health and increased vigor are in 
store for many Canadians as a result of the start of flour 
enrichment by Canadian millers. Dramatic results in im- 
proving public health through the use of enrichment have 
been shown by experience in the United States, the 
Bataan peninsula in the Philippines, and Newfoundland. 
The benefits have been so outstand- 
ing in these and other nations that 
more and more countries are adopt- 
ing enrichment. 


1953 sees the enrichment of white 
flour put into practice throughout 
Canada. This program became pos- 
sible through the recent amendment 
of the Food and Drugs Act. 


Everyone in the milling industry 
knows that the great majority of 
Canadians, like other North Americans, want beautifully 
fine, white flour. When wheat is milled and processed to 
get this white flour which the public demands, vitamin 
and mineral values are unavoidably lost. The loss of 
essential vitamin and mineral elements is easily over- 
come by enrichment. 

The enrichment of ordinary white flour is simple and 
inexpensive. It restores these vital vitamin and mineral 
factors to milled white flour: thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. Calcium also may be added as an optional 
ingredient. Canadian specifications also provide for en- 
richment of higher extraction flour (Vitamin B White 
Flour, Canada Approved). 








Technology is so advanced these days that scientists are 
able to “build” duplicates of many of Nature’s essential 
complexes in the laboratory. This has happened with 
many vitamins. First, the 
chemical composition is 
learned and the pure substance 
is isolated. Then a “duplicate” 
is made which is identical with 
Nature’s product chemically 
and in biological activity. A 
vitamin is a vitamin regardless 
of its source, just as salt is salt 
whether it comes from a mine 
or is evaporated from the sea. 
So efficient is large scale manufacturing that vitamins are 
sold at a lower cost than if they were extracted from 
natural sources. 





These are the vitamin and mineral factors which are 
used in white flour enrichment: 


Thiamine—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps 
to build physical and mental health. It is essential for 
normal appetite, intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin—also called vitamin B.. This vitamin helps 
to keep body tissues healthy and to maintain proper func- 
tion of the eyes. It is essential to growth. 


Niacin—another “B” vitamin, is needed for healthy 
body tissues. Its use in diet is effective in controlling the 
serious disease, pellagra. 


Iron—is the mineral used in enrichment. It is essential 
for making good red blood and preventing nutritional 
anemia. 


To meet the amended regulations of the Canadian 
Food and Drugs Act, each pound of enriched flour must 
contain: 

Not less than 
Thiamine ........... 2.0 milligrams 
Riboflavin .......... 1.2 milligrams 


Not more than 
2.5 milligrams 
1.5 milligrams 

Niacin or Niacinamide 16.0 milligrams 20.0 milligrams 

SRE wticcdedanenanee 13.0 milligrams 16.5 milligrams 


The Hoffmann-La Roche 
people manufacture top 
quality vitamins literally by 
the tons. To do this they 
must use amazingly com- 
plex processes with scien- 
tific production controls 
and the latest equipment 
which fill a building a city 
block square and many 
stories high. The flour-en- 
riching ingredients are later 
combined in a form called premix which flour millers add 
to flour manufacture so that the enrichment is spread 
evenly throughout the flour. 











This article, reprints of which are available without 
charge, is published as a service to the milling industry by 
the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 
10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd. 
286 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal, Quebec. 


January 13, 1953 
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KANSAS CITY—A survey of the 
1952 crop of wheat from the stand- 
point of milling and baking charac- 
teristics has been released by the 
Association of Operative Millers. The 
report was prepared by the different 
subcommittees of the association’s 
wheat committee. Kenneth G. Nord- 
strom, supervisor of flour manufac- 
ture, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
is coordinator of the subcommittees. 

The committee report stated thai, 
from the standpoint of both milling 
and baking of the current wheat crop, 
portions of Kansas, Nebraska and 
perhaps Colorado constitute the 
“problem area.” 

“The problem is not small inas- 
much as production in these areas 
has been good, thereby accounting for 
a substantial portion of the winter 


wheat supply,” the committee re- 
ported. 
It was pointed out that wheat 


moistures are unusually low on the 
average. In some areas the moisture 
content of the wheat is so low that 
tempering or conditioning for milling 
is a greater problem than usual to 
the miller. 

“Considering the below average 
levels of moisture in the wheat at 
harvest time, this crop will be inter- 
esting to watch as regards the pos- 
sible reduction of grain problems as- 
sociated with crops of generally high- 
er moisture,” the committee report 
stated. “If past information is cor- 
rect, problems associated with ‘sick’ 
wheat, mold and possibly the level 
of internal infestation should be af- 
fected by the lower moisture levels of 
this crop when stored.” 

Following are the reports of the 
various subcommittees on the 1952 
wheat crop: 


Hard Red Winter Wheat 


All hard winter wheat production 
states show substantial increase in 
1952. Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado show increased total 
production over the 10-year average 
ranging from 11% to 35.5%. 

Wheat Varieties: Major wheat va- 
riety in Oklahoma and Texas this 
year, as it was last year, is Triumph. 

In Kansas, Pawnee continues to be 
the predominating wheat variety 
grown. Some Comanche types con- 
tinue to be grown in the western and 
northwestern areas. 

Pawnee is also the predominate va- 
riety in eastern Nebraska, while the 
Turkey types, Cheyenne and Nebred, 
predominate in western Nebraska. 

Turkey types, principally Cheyenne 
and Comanche, predominate in all of 
Colorado with the exception of the 
southeastern area, which is predom- 
inated by Wichita. 

Because of the poor showing of 
other varieties in recent years, an 
increase in the production of the more 
undesirable varieties—namely, Chief- 
kan and Red Chief and associated va- 
rieties—is apparent this year. Of the 
undesirable varieties, Red Chief ap- 
pears to be on the greater increase. 

Test Weight: Test weight of the 
southwestern hard red winter wheats 
is generally higher this year than in 
the previous year. The lower test 
weights present in an area comprised 
of western Kansas, eastern Colorado 
and southwestern Colorado are caused 
by the presence of thin kernels. 

Average test weight: 1951, 59.8 lb.; 
1952, 60.74 Ib. 

Milling Characteristics: Some im- 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Operative Millers Association 
Publishes Wheat Survey Report 


provement is noted in the flour recov- 
ery, especially patent flour recovery, 
in experimental millings. The excep- 
tion to this is in wheats produced in 
some sections of Colorado. Improve- 
ment in flour recovery is probably due 
to an improvement in test weight 
over that of last year. 

Average patent recovery: 
56%; 1952, 59.5%. 

Wheat Moistures: All areas report 
lower moistures this year due to 
weather conditions at harvest time. 
Some areas report all-time lows for 
moisture content. 

Average moistures: 
1952, 11.3%. 

Wheat Protein: With the exception 
of northwestern Kansas and north- 
eastern Kansas, wheat protein is gen- 
erally lower. Southern Kansas and 
northern Oklahoma are producing the 
lowest protein wheats, averaging a 
full 2% lower than last year. 

Five-state average protein: 


1951, 


1951, 13.5%; 


1951, 


12.70%; 1952, 11.25%. (Each basis 
14% H:O.) 


Ash: With the exception of Kansas, 
ash generally is lower this year. The 
exception is quite a large one since 
Kansas is producing 301,497,000 bu. 
this year as compared to 126,113,000 
bu. last year. Because of this factor, 
statistics indicate slightly higher av- 
erage than the preceding year. 

Average ash: 1951, .395; 1952, .4000. 

Baking Characteristics: Baking 
characteristics vary widely this year. 
Normal baking characteristics are ap- 
parent in Texas and Colorado wheats. 
Oklahoma wheats are baking normal 
to good. Kansas and portions of Ne- 
braska wheats have indicated ex- 
tremely erratic results. Problems in 
baking are especially apparent in 
wheats from the west central and ad- 
jacent areas in Kansas. The problem 
does not appear as great in the east- 
ern and south central areas of Kan- 
sas. 


Oklahoma, Texas Wheats 


Oklahoma and Texas crops have 
25% to 35% of wheats suitable for 
bakery flours and some portions of 
Colorado can supply wheats that per- 
form well in the bakeshop. 

Absorption: The range in absorp- 
tion appears to be from comparable 
to last year’s crop to 1%% lower. 
Highest absorption appears in wheats 
from Colorado — lowest in those 
wheats from Nebraska. 

Oxidizing Requirement: The oxidiz- 
ing requirements for Oklahoma and 
Texas wheats indicate slightly lesser 
than last year. Kansas and Nebraska 
wheats show very little need for oxi- 
dation and in some instances are not 
tolerant to even minimum amounts. 

Malt Flour Requirements: Maltose 
requirements are equal to or some- 
what greater than those of last year. 

Loaf Volume: With the exception 
of some areas in Colorado, loaf vol- 
ume is substantially under that of 
the previous year. 


Spring Wheat Report 


Canada: The majority of Canadian 
wheat is Thatcher, some Reward and 
the remainder proven varieties. The 
test weight is good with high of 67 
lb. to the bushel reported. On the 
whole, good milling qualities are in- 
dicated. The bran cleans up well to 
11% or better fiber content. Yields 
are good with total extractions of 
74% and a straight grade resultant 
flour of .46 to .48 ash reported. The 


diastatic 
lower. 

Intermountain—U.S.: Based on gov- 
ernment crop estimates of Sept. 1, it 
appears as though we have 19,957,000 
bu. of spring wheat in southern Idaho 
and northern Utah tributary to Og- 
den. This total production is broken 
down as follows: 

Hard red spring wheat, 1,500,000 bu.; 
hard white baart wheat, 950,000 bu.; 
soft white wheat, 17,507,000 bu.; total, 
19,957,000 bu. 


activity appears a little 


* Quality Characteristics 


As a general statement, the quality 
of our spring wheat is excellent this 
year. It received beneficial rains at 
the most opportune time and made 
excellent growth, particularly as com- 
pared to the growth of the winter 
wheat. The harvest was conducted 
under ideal conditions and little or 
no frost damage has been observed. 

To get a better understanding of 
the quality of the crop, let’s consider 
each class by itself. 

The hard red spring crop in the 
intermountain area is almost exclu- 
sively Komar variety. A breakdown 
of protein on the hard red spring 
wheat is listed below based on our 
own sampling of the country and 
cars received at Ogden: 11.50% pro- 
tein, 16%; 12%, 25.33%; 12.50%, 
24%; 13%, 26.67%; 13.50%, 5.4%; 
14%, 1.3%; 14.50%, 1.3%. 

The average protein, 12.44%. The 
average natural moisture content of 
cars received at Ogden was 11.7% 
and the average test weight 61.1 Ib. 
per bushel. Total acreage figures and 
average yield figures are not available 
as yet, since there was a good deal of 
reseeding on winter wheat land this 
spring. Any year such as this one 
when the winter wheat is carrying 
high protein, the spring wheat crop 
should prove to be very useful. 

Hard White Wheat: The planted 
acreage of hard white Baart wheat 
was materially reduced this year. 
The reduction seemed to stem from 
two causes. First of all, the Baart 
wheat has not been commanding a 
substantial premium the last two 
years; and secondly, other spring 
wheats have been introduced into the 
territory which give the farmer a 
better yield than Baart variety. This 
year’s production is the lowest in the 
last six years. The quality of the 
Baart this year has been exceptional- 
ly good. A much larger percentage 
of it has been grading No. 1 than we 
have had at any time before. 


North Central U.S. Spring Wheat 


Harvesting of spring wheats this 
year was conducted under favorable 
conditions and wheats in general have 
a normal good appearance. Rust was 
prevalent in many fields of spring 
wheat. However, due to dry weather 
and the advanced stage of the crop, 
only a small percentage of the crop 
was lost to rust. 

Test Weight: Higher test weight is 
indicated in the crop this year. This 
is probably due to lower moisture 
wheat this year. 

Average test weight: 1951, 59.4 lb. 
per bu.; 1952, 59.95 Ib. per bu. 

Experimental Milling Characteris- 
tics: Total flour recovery appears to 
be somewhat improved over last year. 
However, with the exception of Mon- 
tana wheats, patent flour recovery 
appears a little less than the previous 
year. Test weight in Montana is con- 
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siderably higher than previous years, 
which accounts for the exception. 


Four-state average: 1951, 72.5% 
yield; patent, 85.69%; 1952, 74.5%; 
81.6%. 


Wheat Protein: An increase in pro- 
tein exists in the current crop as com- 
pared to last year’s. The average of 
the four principal producing states 
indicates an increase of .4% over the 
past year. Average protein on the 
current year's crop is 14%. 

Wheat Moisture: Due to more fa- 
vorable harvest conditions, wheat 
moistures are appreciably lower for 
this year as compared to last year, 

Four-state average: 1951, 13.3%; 
1952, 11.97%. 

Flour Ash: Flour ash is about the 
same as last year for North Dakota 
and Minnesota. Ash is up one point 
in South Dakota and down one point 
in Montana. 

Four-state 
1952, .400. 

Baking Characteristics: No area is 
indicated as being deficient in baking 
quality. In the whole spring wheat 
area, only scattered points indicate 
questionable baking characteristics. 
Baking characteristics are generally 
good for all-principal producing areas. 

Absorption: Flour absorption § is 
generally about 1°% lower than last 
year. : 

Average absorption: 1951, 66; 1952, 
64.9. 
~ Oxidizing Requirements: Some in- 
crease over the minimum amounts of 
oxidation required on last year’s crop 
is indicated to date. 

Malt Flour Requirements: A defi- 
nite increase in the application of 
malt flours is indicated on this year's 
crop. 

Loaf Volume: With the exception 
of Minnesota wheats, all wheats in 
the area indicate an increase in loaf 
volume. 


average: 1951, .402; 


Durum Wheat Supplies Down 

The severe losses durum farmers 
suffered because of adverse weather 
conditions at harvest time in 1950 and 
1951 resulted in a considerable re- 
duction of durum acreage in 1952. In 
addition, paradoxically, the yield of 
the 1952 crop was reduced by both 
drouth and rust. The early seeded 
durum was a thin stand because of 
drouth and the late seeded durum, 
which was benefited most by late 
June rains, was attacked by 15-B 
stem rust. The latest government re- 
port estimates average yield at 10 
bu. per acre, and total production at 
21,593,000 bu. 

The mill grind July 1, 1951, through 
June 30, 1952, was 25,533,000 bu. and 
with seed requirements around 3,500,- 
000 bu. With puffers and other proc- 
essors requiring 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
bu., a shortage to milling is inevitable. 
The supply situation is made particu- 
larly bad since most of the small 
carry-over is fit only for feed. 

Color of the 1952 crop is exception- 
ally good, perhaps the best average 
color ever grown, Protein ranges 9.5 to 
14%, averaging about 12%. Protein 
is lowest in the light test weight du- 
rum that was damaged by rust and 
the highest in the heavy test weight 
from early seeded fallow. Test weights 
range from 47 lb. to 64. Ib. and will 
probably average between 59 and 60 
lb. Most of the durum being shipped 
from the country is a mixture of light 
and heavy test weights. The crop is 
dry, averaging around 12.5% mois- 
ture. 

Yields of the semolina mills will 
likely be somewhat higher than nor- 
mal this year because of the thin light 
test weight durum that is being mixed 
in nearly every shipment by the coun- 
try elevators. 
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A Practical Program 
for Safety Training 


By George H. Steel 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
delivered at the 1952 Congress of 
the National Safety Council before 
the grain processing section. Mr. 
Steel is director of safety for the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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OO many of us look upon 
safety and training as separate 


functions, when in my opin- 
ion they are the same thing. For 
many years safety departments have 
been recognized in most companies, 
but to a lot of us the safety train- 
ing department is something new. 

I don’t know whether the safety 
engineers are jealous of the new 
training people or what it is, but I 
know safety men that aren’t speak- 
ing to the training people in their 
companies. 

Safety and training are both staff 
functions to help the line organiza- 
tion get the job done. If training 
and safety don’t work together, 
there’s bound to be some friction, 
some overlapping and some jealousy. 


Most training men are looking for 
programs. They want help and they 
want to do a good job. Most safety 
men that I know of are looking for 
help and wanting to do a good job, 
too. That fellow in the training de- 
partment would be tickled to death 
if the safety man would just come 
in some day and sit down and give 
him some help on his programs. 

One of the most important things 
that all staff men have to realize is 
that they are staff men and have 
no authority and no responsibility. 
The responsibility for the operation 
of the plant, including the training 
and the safety of the employees, lies 
with the line organization. We can- 
not segregate the responsibility from 
authority. We cannot have more 
than one man giving instructions to 
any worker. 

Management Must Be Sold 

The president of the company and 
the vice presidents must be sold on 
the importance of safety. They are 
sold inasmuch as they have you on 
the payroll, but that isn’t enough. 














DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COz¢ extinguisher fluid 
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(1) Bindo Edging for Silk and Wire Sifter Cloths 
(C]) Nylon and Canton Flannel Sifter Stockings 
(] Graton & Knight Research Leather Belting 
[] Bodmer and Schindler Swiss Silks 
CL] Solid Woven Cotton Belting 
[] Moister Testers 
(] Larvacide (chloropicrin) and ISCO sprays, fumigants 
Conveying and Transmission Equipment 
[] Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets 
[] Sieve Plush and Sieve Lining 
[] Elevator Buckets and Bolts 
[] Roll and Purifier Brushes 
(] Reel, Bran Duster Brushes 
[] Made-up Cloth Cleaners 
(] Rubber Belting 
[] Universal Grain Dryers 


H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 


1320 MAIN ST. Phone Victor 3232 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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They have to be sold with a capital S. 
One way of doing this is to present 
cost figures, comparisons with other 
companies, and with the industry. 
Most safety men believe in keeping 
top management informed and that 
really is a training program. We have 
to get these top men so that they 
demand safe construction and so that 
they expect safe operation under 
them. If the boss expects it, he is 
going to come pretty close to get- 
ting it. 

These top men haven't time to sit 
down and worry about complicated 
frequency or severity figures. They, 
like everyone else, can understand 
a fatality or a finger cut off or a 
back strain better than any index 
that can be worked out. One stunt 
that we have used quite successfully 
is to have the president or one of 
the major vice presidents of the com- 
pany write personal letters to every 
employee who received a serious in- 
jury in the operation of our busi- 
ness. In a few cases they have had 
to write to widows of employees. 

Another stunt is to have each ex- 
ecutive’s secretary tell us when an 
officer is going to visit a branch plant. 
We see that the file he takes with 
him contains the pertinent facts, good 
or bad, about that plant’s safety and 
fire prevention record. This is used 
in talks to the workers, to the fore- 
men, or in discussing matters with 
the local manager and_ superin- 
tendent. 

This means that when the presi- 
dent, the treasurer or any of our 
vice presidents visit a plant, safety 
is discussed somewhere, some time. 

This, in our opinion, is safety train- 
ing for all levels. 

When we get to middle manage- 
ment we can still use cost figures, 
comparisons with other companies 
and the contest between divisions or 
groups of the company. At times, 
we aren't below trying to shame 
them into doing something about 
safety. At this level we have to start 
giving them some help to get the 
job done after they have been sold 





J. Thomas Haigh 


SALES MANAGER—J. Thomas 
Haigh has recently been named sales 
manager for the Schutz-O’Neill Co., 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of pulverizers, sifters, air 
classifiers, collectors, etc. Mr. Haigh, 
previous to his connection with the 
Schutz-O’Neill firm, had been tech- 
nical sales director of the mechanical 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. His 
first objective for Schutz-O’Neill will 
be to develop national representation 
for the company’s line of equipment. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


on their responsibility. We furnish 
them with comparison sheets with 
other plants in our company, other 
divisions of the company, and other 
companies in our industry. We try 
to build up pride in accomplishment 
and get them to pass this informa- 
tion on down the line. 

Before we talk about training for 
the next level, the foremen, let me 
urge you to first learn the foreman’s 
problems first hand. Get off that 
soft seat in the office and spend as 
much time as you can with this key 
man. 

Our whole foreman training pro- 
gram is aimed at “The Balanced 
Supervisor’s Job.” He gets pressure 


from you, from the cost control gang, 
from the quality control group, and 
from several other sources. He has 
his personnel problems and his per- 
sonal problems. The guy is really in 
the middle. 

If he realizes that you know all 
this and understand his position, he 
will listen to your story better than 
if he looks upon you as a “stuffed 
shirt” from up front. 


Foreman Is Key Man 
Most of our emphasis is placed 
on foreman training. We believe that 
the foreman is the key man in any 
production problem and while he 
should be the man to reach on safety 


Sa 


he frequently doesn't understand his 
responsibility. It may be that he is 
afraid of it. 

All of the material that is given 
to foremen in our company is either 
presented to top and middle manage- 
ment at the same time or in sepa- 
rate sessions. This is part of their 
training, too. 

One of the first things we do for 
any foreman is to review our com- 
pany policy manual. For example, 
the safety policy of our company is 
discussed in about a 30-minute ses- 
sion. I quote this policy: 

“Knowing that industrial injuries 
and loss of property through acci- 
dent and fire are unnecessary and 





THE BIG story 
N BOLTING CLOTH 


Uniformity, capacity and durability are 
what count when reclothing reels and sift- 
ers with new silks. The best is always the 
most economical in the long run...and we 
do mean LONG RUN ... for millers have 
been depending on SWISS SILK for Uni- 
formity, Capacity and Durability for more 
years than any living miller can remember. 
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preventable, the company will take 
every precaution to prevent such oc- 
currences. 

“To accomplish this, the company 
will provide and maintain all build- 
ings and equipment in good condition. 

“Also, study will be given to the 
development of safe work methods, 
and employees will be trained in 
these methods. 

“Then, employee interest in safety 
will be created and maintained 
through an organized promotional 
program. 

“However, if an employee is in- 
jured in the course of employment, 
every effort will be made to restore 
him to sound physical condition and 
get him back on the job as quickly 
as possible.” 

Organizational Chart Used 

Next the company organization 
chart is discussed. This is not done 
once but at irregular intervals. Here 
we emphasize the difference between 
“line” and “staff’’ functions so that 
every supervisor knows just where 
he fits into the picture. Each fore- 
man receives photostatic copies of the 
set of charts showing the board of 
directors right down to him. 

Next we talk about our safety or- 
ganization chart. This is presented 
right alongside the company organ- 
ization chart showing the staff func- 
tions of our general safety and health 
committee, the safety director and 
the safety department in St. Louis, 
and the safety engineer and a safety 
committee at the branch. 

The next thing that we discuss is 
the supervisor’s job. Th? supervisor 
is expected to get out quality pro- 
duction at the lowest possible cost 
with safety. 

In some companies the training 
and safety departments have oppor- 
tunities to put on full sessions on 
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safety programs that they have built 
themselves or that they purchase 
from organizations like the National 
Safety Council. In our company, be- 
cause of the small size of our plants, 
we have to hold evening meetings 
for foreman training (except one 
week of intensive training in St. 
Louis). These sessions must be lim- 
ited to eight or nine a year. 

We try to build safety into every 
session. They may be emphasizing 
quality or lower costs on that par- 
ticular evening, but safety is always 
in the background just the same as 
quality, costs, ete., are not forgot- 
ten in the so-called “safety sessions.” 

We have used the standard pack- 
aged courses, and of course safety 
is built right into these. 


We use the conference technique 
of discussing problems of all types, 
case studies, and other means of 
keeping our program varied and in- 
teresting. 

All of this is designed to sell the 
foreman on the fact that he is re- 
sponsible for the safety of his em- 
ployees. 

After we get him sold, we have to 
get this fellow the tools so that he 
can do his safety job best. We look 
to him to train and supervise his 
workers so that they get out quality 
production at the lowest cost with 
safety. 

One of the stunts we pulled some 
time ago was to have a six weeks’ 
safety campaign and each foreman 
was asked to make a five-minute 
safety talk to his workers every Mon- 
day morning. We knew that many of 
these fellows would hesitate to do 
this so we furnished them with com- 
plete outlines for the talks and of- 
fered them the inducement of a cig- 
arette lighter if they made all six 
of these talks. If they made all of 
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these talks and at the end of the 
six weeks’ period there was no dis- 
abling injury, their names were put 
on the list for a drawing for some 
radios. This did more to develop the 
foreman’s sense of responsibility for 
safety than anything we had done 
in some years. After they made their 
first few talks, they began to like 
the idea. 

Many of them are still writing in 
for outlines on safety talks and even 
outlines for talks on quality and 
other subjects. Some of them are 
working up their own material and 
all foremen have available copies of 
the Safety Council’s booklets on 
“Five Minute Safety Talks for Fore- 
men.”’ Most of them have used safe- 
tygraphs and sound-slide pictures and 
we are quite hopeful of this new idea 
of the Safety Talk Cards that the 
Council has developed. 

As an indirect result of the fore- 
men making these talks, many of 
them have gotten interested in public 
speaking. In many cases the “Speak- 
ing for Safety’ sound-slide film of 
the Council's has been used. 

Another tool that we used to work 
with the supervisor is to be sure that 
he is present whenever we make an 
inspection of his department. We 
want him there not only when we in- 
spect the property but when engi- 
neers from our insurance companies, 
state inspectors, and others go 
through the department. This is part 
of his training on where to look for 
hazards. 

At the workers’ leve! we do not 
attempt to do any formal training 
from our home office. We must leave 
that entirely to the foreman using 
the tools that we give him and the 
ones that he develops himself. Our 
main emphasis at the workers’ level 
is to create and maintain enthusi- 
asm and interest in the safety pro- 
gram. 

The building of any safety train- 
ing program in any company is a 
cooperative job between the safety 
department and the training depart- 
ment. The safety man knows safety 
and the training man should know 
the best means of presenting safety 
to all four levels. 

Get better acquainted with that 
fellow over in the training depart- 
ment. He needs you and you need 
him. If you don’t have a recognized 
training department in your com- 
pany, I would like to suggest that 
you start one in a minor way by 
developing safety training first and 
then you will have the other depart- 
ments coming to you for help. 
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J. R. DANBURY TO K. C. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS J. R. 
Danbury, superintendent of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. plant, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
mill in Kansas City. Succeeding Mr. 
Danbury is John S. McKinney, who 
until his transfer was superintendent 
of the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., at 
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Subtle Thievery in the Mill 


even a few pounds of the grain 
for which you have paid real 
money, you would take quick action 
the minute you learned about it. It 
wouldn't be an easy matter for the 
depredations to go on very long with- 
out your learning about it, either, 
for human thieves sooner or later 
make a fumble revealing their activi- 
ties. 
There are, however, other thieves 
more proficient in their operations 
and more subtle in their methods, 


I: thieves were making way with 


and although the losses for which 
they are responsible are just as real 
and just as detectable if a proper sys- 
tem of inventorying is practiced, their 
very subtleness often permits them to 
go unsuspected while something or 
somebody else gets the blame. 
Millers usually know very well 
what is meant when “invisible losses” 
are mentioned, and most of them un- 
derstand that the chief offender is 
evaporation. Evaporation isn’t, how- 
ever, the simple thing that it appears 
at first sight, and anyone whose work 
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includes the processing of grains for 
the purpose of making a grain prod- 
uct of any kind can well afford to 
give a little thought to the matter. 
For practical purposes—that is, to 
meet the needs of the flour miller 
and the feed miller—it is not neces- 
sary to delve too deeply into the whys 
and wherefores of the conditions re- 
sponsible for evaporation and evapo- 
rative loss, meaning by that that we 
can probably get along without em- 
ploying over and over such words 
as “metamorphosis,” “hygroscopic- 
ity,” ete. No doubt words like these 
are all right in the language scien- 
tists use when talking to one another, 
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but, after all, scientists are supposed 
to be doing something that can be 
turned to use by somebody else, and 
if that somebody is a miller, he can’t 
afford to spend much time working 
puzzles or finding things out for him- 
self. If there isn’t any way to find 
out the important facts about things 
without studying a dictionary a few 
hours every day, the miller doesn’t 
have much of a chance to benefit by 
what somebody else already has 
learned. 

Everybody knows that a wet 
cloth will “dry up” in a room or mill 
full of air. Sometimes the drying is 
fast and sometimes it is slow, but 
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drying always takes place, except un- 
der circumstances that are very sel- 
dom met with in milling. At some 
other time we may talk about those 
circumstances, but right now we will 
try to find out something about how 
evaporation goes about its thieving. 
We will find that if we could get out 
an injunction, or something, to keep 
it from operating at all, it wouldn't 
be a good idea, but we may learn 
something about how it can be kept 
from grabbing off something we 
would like to keep while also accept- 
ing all possible benefits. 

Nobody can tell you what the be- 
havior of air might be if it con- 


tained no heat whatsoever, for even 
when it is made so cold that it turns 
into a liquid, it still contains some 
heat. The fact is that it is the heat 
contained in air that causes evapora- 
tion, but there are things about evap- 
oration that may make this seem 
unbelievable. For instance, someone 
is very liable to say right away that 
wet clothes hung on a line in zero 
weather will “dry,” which proves 
that heat isn’t needed; but don’t be 
too hasty in jumping at the con- 
clusion. To a lot of people it sounds 
foolish to say that there is just as 
much heat in a cubic foot of air 


at zero as at 100°, but it is true 
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if the air is “free.”’ The catch is that 
the cold air is just enough heavier 
than the warm air to allow a cubic 
foot of it to hold just as much heat 
and still not get warm. If we were 
talking about pounds of air, it would 
be a different matter. The air with 
the higher temperature would con- 
tain more heat, other things being 
equal. 

There is a definite relation be- 
tween measured power — measured 
energy, such as a horsepower, a kilo- 
watt, etc—and measured heat. How 
hot a thing is doesn’t indicate how 
much heat it contains, even on a 
pound-for-pound basis. A_ thimble- 
ful of water will boil when it gets 
hot enough to make an ordinary 
thermometer show 212° F., but a 
pint of water at the freezing point 
will contain more heat. Tempera- 
ture is to heat what steam pressure 
is to the quantity of steam, by 
weight; a little steam at a very 
high pressure cannot produce as 
much force as a great deal of steam 
at a much lower pressure. 

In breaking wheat and reducing 
it to flour and commercial millfeed, 
or in chopping or breaking or 
crimping other grains in converting 
them to commercial feeds or ingre- 
dients of commercial feeds, power is 
used, and this power is changed 
from power to heat. It could be said 
that whenever work is done heat 
is created, but that would not ex- 
press it quite clearly. It seems best 
to think of work as something done 
that is useful, so that we can say 
when a lot of energy is used up and 
only a little useful work done that 
it took too much power to do the 
work. All the power used is changed 
to heat, and we thereby know when 
there is a great increase of temper- 


ature in a working machine—in its 
bearings, on the faces of its pul- 
leys if it is belt-driven, or in the 


material worked on—that energy, or 
power, is being wasted. Maybe the 
idea is not scientifically correct, but 
it would not seem just right to say 
that a kilowatt used for an hour 
always does the same amount of 
work. It is always the same amount 
of energy, or power, but the effi- 
ciency of the machines used for put- 
ting it to work has a lot to do with 
the amount of work done—useful 
work, anyway. 

It isn’t hard to see that work is 
done easier in some cases than it is 
in others. If the work to be done is 
shaving the whiskers off a man’s face 
it is done easier—with the use of 
less power—by the edge of a thin 
blade, a blade with long tapers meet- 
ing at an edge, than any other way 
so far discovered. When the edge is 
very smooth and the tapered part 
very thin close to it, the edge slips 
in between the particles that make 
up the whisker and separates them. 
When the blade is dull it pushes on 
a lot of those particles. It can’t get 
in between them, so it tries to push 
a whole bunch of them out of the 
way, and in doing so it tears and 
crushes instead of cutting. It takes 
more power and the face that holds 
an end while the operation is being 
carried out has to stand the pull. 

In any milling operation that calls 
for cutting instead of smashing and 
tearing, an action which is somewhat 
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but, after all, scientists are supposed 
to be doing something that can be 
turned to use by somebody else, and 
if that somebody is a miller, he can’t 
afford to spend much time working 
puzzles or finding things out for him- 
self. If there isn’t any way to find 
out the important facts about things 
without studying a dictionary a few 
hours every day, the miller doesn’t 
have much of a chance to benefit by 
what somebody else already has 
learned. 

Everybody knows that a wet 
cloth will “dry up” in a room or mill 
full of air. Sometimes the drying is 
fast and sometimes it is slow, but 
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drying always takes place, except un- 
der circumstances that are very sel- 
dom met with in milling. At some 
other time we may talk about those 
circumstances, but right now we will 
try to find out something about how 
evaporation goes about its thieving. 
We will find that if we could get out 
an injunction, or something, to keep 
it from operating at all, it wouldn't 
be a good idea, but we may learn 
something about how it can be kept 
from grabbing off something we 
would like to keep while also accept- 
ing all possible benefits. 

Nobody can tell you what the be- 
havior of air might be if it con- 


representative. 
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when it is made so cold that it turns 
into a liquid, it still contains some 
heat. The fact is that it is the heat 
contained in air that causes evapora- 
tion, but there are things about evap- 
oration that may make this seem 
unbelievable. For instance, someone 
is very liable to say right away that 
wet clothes hung on a line in zero 
weather will “dry,” which proves 
that heat isn’t needed; but don’t be 
too hasty in jumping at the con- 
clusion. To a lot of people it sounds 
foolish to say that there is just as 
much heat in a cubic foot of air 


at zero as at 100°, but it is true 
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if the air is “free.” The catch is that 
the cold air is just enough heavier 
than the warm air to allow a cubic 
foot of it to hold just as much heat 
and still not get warm. If we were 
talking about pounds of air, it would 
be a different matter. The air with 
the higher temperature would con- 
tain more heat, other things being 
equal. 

There is a definite relation be- 
tween measured power — measured 
energy, such as a horsepower, a kilo- 
watt, etc.—and measured heat. How 
hot a thing is doesn’t indicate how 
much heat it contains, even on a 
pound-for-pound basis. A_ thimble- 
ful of water will boil when it gets 
hot enough to make an ordinary 
thermometer show 212° F., but a 
pint of water at the freezing point 
will contain more heat. Tempera- 
ture is to heat what steam pressure 
is to the quantity of steam, by 
weight; a little steam at a very 
high pressure cannot produce as 
much force as a great deal of steam 
at a much lower pressure. 

In breaking wheat and reducing 
it to flour and commercial millfeed, 
or in chopping or’ breaking or 
crimping other grains in converting 
them to commercial feeds or ingre- 
dients of commercial feeds, power is 
used, and this power is changed 
from power to heat. It could be said 
that whenever work is done heat 
is created, but that would not ex- 
press it quite clearly. It seems best 
to think of work as something done 
that is useful, so that we can say 
when a lot of energy is used up and 
only a little useful work done that 
it took too much power to do the 
work. All the power used is changed 
to heat, and we thereby know when 
there is a great increase of temper- 
ature in a working machine—in its 
bearings, on the faces of its pul- 
leys if it is belt-driven, or in the 
material worked on—that energy, or 
power, is being wasted. Maybe the 
idea is not scientifically correct, but 
it would not seem just right to say 
that a kilowatt used for an hour 
always does the same amount of 
work. It is always the same amount 
of energy, or power, but the effi- 
ciency of the machines used for put- 
ting it to work has a lot to do with 
the amount of work done—useful 
work, anyway. 

It isn’t hard to see that work is 
done easier in some cases than it is 
in others. If the work to be done is 
shaving the whiskers off a man’s face 
it is done easier—with the use of 
less power—by the edge of a thin 
blade, a blade with long tapers meet- 
ing at an edge, than any other way 
so far discovered. When the edge is 
very smooth and the tapered part 
very thin close to it, the edge slips 
in between the particles that make 
up the whisker and separates them. 
When the blade is dull it pushes on 
a lot of those particles, It can’t get 
in between them, so it tries to push 
a whole bunch of them out of the 
way, and in doing so it tears and 
crushes instead of cutting. It takes 
more power and the face that holds 
an end while the operation is being 
carried out has to stand the pull. 

In any milling operation that calls 
for cutting instead of smashing and 
tearing, an action which is somewhat 
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similar in principle goes on. Of course 
there are no cutting edges built like 
razor blades, but the differences be- 
tween sharp and dull roll corruga- 
tions, between sharp and dull cutter 
knives, or between sharp and dul! 
hammers, are as great if not greater 
than the difference between the usual 
sharp and dull razor blades. These 
out-of-condition parts of milling ma- 
chines may not cause the miller as 
much pain as a dull razor wouid 
if he was foolish enough to keep on 
using it, but the loss of profits they 
are responsible for must be painful 
to somebody. 

It might or might not be interest- 
ing to take a look at several ways 
in which milling machines that are 
not fully efficient are responsible for 
a lot of trouble for the man who 
must run them and for a loss of 
profit to the man or concern which 
owns them, but we started out to 
brush up a little on evaporation and 
the causes thereof, and so far have 
not even got to first base. If we are 
going to get anywhere at al! in this 
inning we'll have to settle down and 
try to connect solidly with just one 
offering. 

It takes more power to cut a 
whisker with a dull blade than it 
does with a sharp one, and even if 
it can’t be proved, more heat results. 
Some of this heat goes into the hairs 
of the beard but goes out and away 
pretty quickly. It takes more power 
to reduce 100 lb. of wheat or corn 
or oats or barley a given amount 
With dull rolls or hammers or Knives 
than it does with rolls or hammers 
or knives in first class condition, and 
more heat results. A lot of this heat 
gets into the materials that were re- 
duced, and although it may get away 
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whiskers, it will do something to 
affect evaporation as it goes. 

A comparison that is fitting can 
be made by thinking of a steam boil- 
er with some water in it. All boilers 
have, or ought to have, safety valves, 
of course, but for our purpose we can 
prop the one on this boiler open. Now 
suppose the water in this boiler had 
a temperature of about 80° to start, 
and suppose that a kernel of wheat 
or corn, or any other grain, had some 
water in it at the same temperature. 
If heat is added to the water in the 
boiler some of that water will “evap- 
orate’’—that is, be changed from a 
liquid to a vapor. If heat is added to 
the water in the kernel of grain (or 
to any particle of a kernel of grain, 
for that matter) some of that water 
will be changed from liquid to vapor. 
The vapor generated in the boiler 
will go out through the open safety 
valve and mix with the atmosphere, 
and the vapor generated in the ker- 
nel of grain will go out through the 
pores of the kernel and mix with the 
atmosphere. The more heat the more 
vapor, and the more vapor the great- 
er the evaporative loss. 

Of course when vapor tries to leave 
any object or body it has to have 
some place to go. There is always 
some place for the vapor generated 
by the heat produced in grinding or 
otherwise reducing grain in the mill 
to go, for even if you were to try to 
prevent evaporation by closing the 
housings of machines and the spouts 
and elevator legs tight, it wouldn't 
get you anywhere. Sooner or later the 
ground stocks would get into the 
open air, and whenever they did reach 
it, the vapor would escape. If the air 
around the machines, spouts and ele- 
vator legs was cool enough to re- 
ceive heat that passed through walls 
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through, condensation, or “sweating,” 
would occur on the insides of those 
walls—but that is another story. 

As to the amount of evaporation, 
or the percentage of the weight of 
the grain that may be lost “invisibly,” 
that depends to a great extent upon 
the amount of moisture in the grain 
and the amount of heat absorbed by 
the ground products. Every heat unit 
added will increase the vaporizing 
tendency of water in a boiler or a 
particle of grain, and while it is a 
fact that grain can and often does 
receive heat from warm air, which 
will also cause the internal genera- 
tion of vapor and evaporation of 
some of the water originally con- 
tained in the grain, it was only in- 
tended in this article to call atten- 
tion to the unnecessary losses that 
are bound to result from the use of 
reducing equipment that is not in the 
best possible condition. 
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Materials Handling 
Exposition to Show 
. = 

Latest Equipment 

PHILADELPHIA 
new models of materials handling 
equipment, valued at more than 
$10,000,000, will be displayed by ex- 
hibiting companies at the Materials 
Handling Exposition at Convention 
Hall, May 18-22, it was announced 
by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., the ex- 
position management. 

A test-check of 
companies which 


Thousands of 


some of the 255 
will demonstrate 
their machines revealed that hun- 
dreds of new developments will be 
shown for the first time at the show. 
It will be the largest capital goods 
show to be held anywhere in the 
country during 1953 and will tax the 
capacity of all six halls of Philadel- 
phia’s auditorium. 

Of major interest to visitors will 
be the stress this year on systems 


of materials handling. The use of 
various types of equipment to per- 
form special functions will be em- 
phasized. 


“The greatest advances in Ameri- 
can production during postwar years 
have taken place in the field of ma- 
terials handling,” said Saul Poliak, 
managing director of the exposition. 
“When the first show was held in 
1947, the term ‘materials handling’ 
was virtually unknown. that 
time, virtually every major factory 
has engaged a materials handling 
engineering staff and no new plant 
is being constructed without consid- 
eration of the problems of handling. 
Most economists agree that the field 
of handling is the last great frontier 
for cost reduction. Despite the ad- 
vances of recent years, it is still a 
fact that 25% of all production pay- 
rolls is expended for no better pur- 
pose than picking things up, moving 
them, and putting them down again.” 

The exposition, which is being held 
in the East for the first time since 
1949, is expected to attract more 
than 25,000 top management execu- 
tives from all over the U.S. and from 
40 foreign countries as well. 

On display will be lift and fork 
trucks, both gasoline and battery 
powered, conveyors, both portable 
and permanent, hoists, monorails, 
cranes, tractors, trailers, hand trucks, 
stacking units, portable elevators, 
skids and pallets and their respective 
accessories. 

Because of the thousands of ma- 
chines to be displayed, some major 
users Of materials handling equip- 
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ment will send teams of as many 
as 20 men to inspect the exhibits. 
A preliminary study of the pro- 
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posed exhibits indicates that it will 
require a staff of seasoned men to 
inspect and evaluate all the machines 
shown within the five-day period of 
the show. 

Advance registration cards and ho- 
tel information may be obtained from 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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WESTERN GERMANY HAS 
EXCESS MILL CAPACITY 


The milling industry of Western 
Germany has one thing in common 
with the milling industry in the U.S. 








a working capacity of the West 
German mills exceeds requirements 
by about 40%. 

According to a recent article in 
Milling, British industry journal, the 
ample offers of flour have caused a 
crisis in the market in West Ger- 
many. After the hardship of the war 
and the postwar period in which flour 
had represented the cheap foodstuff 
of a large part of the German people, 
the consumption of bread cereals has 
declined considerably. 

The milling industry in that coun- 
try has not accepted favorably the 
suggestion that new milling quotas 
be fixed for the mills in West Ger- 
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many. The quota would be on the 
basis of the average of the bread ce- 
reals milled in the calendar years of 
1950 and 1951. 

It is reported that the medium and 
small mills approve the quota sug- 
gestion but that the big mills are op- 
posed to it, since, in their opinion the 
proposition would entail considerable 
disadvantages for them. The counter- 
proposal of the big mills is to use a 
basis for the assessment of the new 
quotas, not the averages of the past 
two years, but the old quotas of 1934 
which were assessed on the milling 
averages of the period from 1927 
through 1932. 
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(Continued from page la) 


of wire cloth, according to our experi- 
ences. Where silk was formerly used 
as a bolting media for sharp stocks 
such as sizings, the sifter would have 
to be opened and the cloths replaced 
every five to six weeks. With the use 
of wire cloth on the sizings sifters, 
the time between inspections has been 
reduced to approximately once each 
six months and with no cloths need- 
ing to be replaced because of wear 
during the first two years of opera- 
tion. The time between inspections 
on all sifters other than rebolt is now 
six months or more. 

As was mentioned previously, the 
bolting efficiency of wire remains con- 
stant while with the silk it has been 
found to decrease with the age of 
the silk. That is, the length of time 
that it has been used. This means 
that a wire-clothed sifter will require 
very little maintenance time, and no 
replacements, while a_ silk-clothed 
sifter will require numerous replace- 
ments, which, in turn, increases main- 
tenance time. 

It has been found also that wire 
cloths also make it practical to use 
the ball type sifter cleaners if they 
are preferred, since the ball type 
cleaners will not wear the wire as 
they have been found to wear silk 
sieve covers. 

Wire is also probably less suscept- 
ible to any detrimental effects of spot 
fumigants due to its resistance to 
chemical action, and it is also im- 
pervious to damage by insects. 

We found that the type of binding 
used on wire bolting cloth should be 
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one of vulcanized edging or with 
cloth tape. Wire cloth with a machine- 
sewn web or binding will break out 
from the seam due to the damage to 
the wire strands caused by the sew- 
ing needle. 

The original cost of wire bolting 
cloth is considerably higher than that 
for the same area of silk. The cost 
varies from twice as much as silk on 
the coarser meshes to 4% times as 
much for the finer mesh cloths. This 
first cost is compensated, however, 
if a careful comparison is made of the 
advantages of each. First, the sav- 
ings in majntenance labor alone will 
pay the difference in costs in less 
than three years’ time. Secondly, re- 
placement costs will be eliminated or 
reduced to a minimum. Third, more 
uniform bolting tends toward in- 
creased capacity, and a more uniform 
product, according to our experiences. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Our studies on a laboratory sifter 
have shown that wire cloth with the 
same area of mesh opening as new 
silk cloth produces approximately the 
same sifting characteristics. Any 
slight difference that there may be 
in bolting capacity between wire and 
silk would be in favor of the wire 
cloth. It was also found that wire 
cloth will maintain a more uniform 
day by day bolting capacity than 
silk and its bolting efficiency remains 
constant while the bolting efficiency 
of silk cloth has been found to de- 
cline steadily with use. Sifter main- 
tenance time is reduced to a mini- 
mum with the use of wire cloth, due 
to its wearing qualities. Original costs 
of wire cloth are much higher than 
that of silk but it was found that 
these higher costs are more than off- 
set by advantages listed above. 
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Dust Collectors 
Not in Operation 
at Time of Blast 


Editor’s Note: A news item in the 
December, 1952, issue of this jour- 
nal inadvertently wronged The Day 
Company of Canada, Ltd. Under the 
heading “Canada Plans Study of Dust 
Explosions,” it was stated in the 
news item that “The second dust ex- 
plosion occurred in Saskatchewan 
Pool Terminal No. 4 after very heavy 
expenditures had been made in the 
installation of the most modern dust 
elimination equipment known to the 
trade.” 

The Canadian National Research 
Council, in its announcement of the 
proposed investigations into dust ex- 
plosions and its citation of the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Terminal explosion, 
neglected to state in its reference 
to the installation of “the most mod- 
ern dust elimination equipment 
known to the trade,” that the equip- 
ment had not yet been put in op- 
eration. 

Our attention was called to this 
omission, and the editors asked C. 
A. McElevey, general manager of 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd., 
for a complete statement—with all 
of the pertinent facts. Following is 
Mr. McElevey’s reply: 

“Saskatchewan Pool Terminal No. 
4 is a conventional terminal consist- 
ing of a workhouse on the water- 
front with marine handling facilities 
on one side of the workhouse and 
the conventional track shed on the 
opposite side of the workhouse; the 
workhouse being connected with the 
612-million-bushel storage annex by 
means of tunnels under the track 
shed, and galleries above the track 
shed at the bin floor level. 

“The track shed receiving pits and 
the workhouse basement and first 
floor were equipped with operating 
dust units. In addition, we were just 
in the process of completing a rela- 
tively large dust control installa- 
tion on the bin and upper floors of 
the workhouse. 


“Unfortunately, while this new 
work was 95% complete, none of it 
was operating at the time of the 


explosion, because the motor start- 
ers and controls had not yet been 
delivered to the job. 

“The explosion apparently started 
in a workhouse marine shipping bin 
and traveled upward to the bin and 
upper floors, propagating as it went 
and traveled across the bridges from 
the bin floor of the workhouse, com- 
pletely wrecking the top section of 
the 614-million-bushel storage annex, 
which was all open top bins and, 
therefore, not equipped with dust 
control. 

“It was interesting to note in pass- 
ing that an adjacent site of the stor- 


age annex was inter-connected by 
belt bridges to the owners’ most 
modern workhouse, Pool 4B. While 


the explosion, or explosions, on the 
bin floor level of the annex wrecked 
the belt bridges mentioned, the ex- 
plosion did not propagate in work- 
house 4B and we are satisfied that 
this can definitely be attributed to 
the fact that workhouse 4B was 
completely equipped with dust con- 
trol and as a result, the atmosphere 
of this plant was clean. 
“Trusting the foregoing 


will give 
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you a complete story and will per- 
mit you to correct the facts about 
the explosion, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
C. A. McElevey, Gen. Megr., 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd.” 
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AOM Members Show 
Their Ingenuity 
at Winter Meeting 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The old adage, 
“Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” was given added proof at a 
meeting of the Central District, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, held at 
Hotel Robidoux Dec. 13. A group of 
members demonstrated gadgets they 
had invented to solve some problem 
in the mill. 

The gadget show was a feature of 
the winter meeting of the district or- 
ganization. Among the devices ex- 
hibited or described were: 

A splitter valve to distribute the 
load equally between two gides of 
a double roll stand. George S. O. 
Smith, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, demonstrated the split- 





ter and said that he has found it to 
operate satisfactorily. 

A small, laboratory size rotary 
screen to determine the amount of 
thin wheat in a mill mix. This device 
was shown by George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph. Mr. 
Tesarek also showed a tachometer 
for use on high speed sifters. The 
device consisted of a standard count- 
ing machine with a piece of string 
on the actuating lever. The free end 
of the string is looped to a reed, and 
the string drawn taut to impart the 
motion of the sifter to the counter. 

Clare Malone, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, sketched a device to 
keep a cyclone dust collector free of 
choke-ups. The device is a piece of 
round leather belting suspended from 
the top of the cyclone, running 
through the inside with the end hang- 
ing through the discharge throat. The 
air in the cyclone keeps the piece 
of belting in motion and dislodges ac- 
cumulated material, Mr. Malone said. 

Major S. Howe, J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, showed 42 
sketch of a by-pass in a spout to pre- 
vent choke-ups. He also sketched a 
baffle-plate arrangement in a malt 
flour feeder to prevent the feeder 





from clogging. 

A fumigant-dispensing gadget was 
sketched by Rolfe L. Frye, Millstream 
Products Co., Kansas City. The dis- 
penser consists of a kerosene lamp 
wick suspended in a fruit jar full of 
fumigant. The device is attached to 
elevator boots. 

John Czarev, Schreiber Milling Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., sketched a self-ad- 
justing splitter valve for installation 
in a spout. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the AOM, told of the use of canvas 
hoods for covering cyclone dust col- 
lector exhausts during a general fu- 
migation. Mr. Eber said the hoods 
were made of canvas that had been 
impregnated with a plastic in order 
to make them airtight. 

At a business meeting following 
the gadget show, O. C. Spohn, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
was elected chairman succeeding 
Dail Goodrick, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City. Harry Taylor, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
named vice chairman and George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Clare E. Malone, General Mills, 
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Inc., Kansas City, was elected to the 
AOM executive committee from the 
Central District. He will serve for 
three years. 

A description of a new development 
in bearing lubrication was presented 
as the first number on the program 
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by a representative of the Alemite 
Lubrication Co. 

Following the program, the Allied 
Trades Committee was host at a cock- 
tail party for the millers and their 
wives. A dinner and entertainment 
program concluded the meeting. 
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1952 Wheat Crop 
Drains Nitrogen 
From Kansas Soil 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
estimates that the 1952 hard winter 
wheat crop grown in that state re- 
moved approximately 644 million 
pounds of nitrogen from the soil. 

That estimate was based upon the 
requirements of about two pounds of 
nitrogen required per bushel of wheat 
harvested. The late Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son of Kansas State College esti- 
mated that about 1% lb. nitrogen is 
required per bushel of wheat plus 
another % lb. which is contained in 
the straw and the roots of the plant. 

Actual production of wheat in the 
1952 crop amounted to 308,676,000 bu. 
from a harvested acreage of 14,357,- 
000 acres. The average yield was 
estimated to be 21% bu. The Wheat 
Improvement Assn. estimates that se- 
vere shattering caused the loss of 
from one to two bushels an acre. It 
was stated in a recent issue of “‘Ker- 
nel Wheat Speaks” that it was “com- 
mon talk that two bushels an acre 


had shattered onto the ground. A 
conservative estimate of one bushel 
an acre would amount to a _ loss 


throughout the state of more than 14 
million bushels on the 14,357,000 
acres harvested. 
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So the estimated 14 million bush- 
els lost through shattering, added to 
the 308,676,000 bu. harvested, means 
that the total production was more 
than 322 million bushels of wheat. 

The estimated requirement of 644 
million pounds of nitrogen for the 
1952 crop was described as a ter- 
rific drain on the wheat producing 
acreage and the association raises 
the question of whether or not it is 
essential to use fertilizers in wheat 
production in that state. 

“The situation certainly 
the advisability of 
county agent about an analysis of 
your soil,” the article stated. “That 
will cost very little and if an analysis 
shows a definite need of fertilizer nec- 
essary to produce a crop in 1953, it 
will be worth knowing.” 


suggests 
consulting your 
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50-YEAR PIN TO EMPLOYEE 

SALINA, KANSAS—W. J. Holmes, 
who started in the milling business 
50 years ago as a helper in a country 
elevator, was honored by his fellow 
employees at Shellabarger’s, Inc. He 
was presented with a 50-year pin set 
with seven diamonds. R. A. McAuliffe, 
plant manager, presented the pin to 
Mr. Holmes on behalf of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., parent company 
of the Shellabarger firm. Mr. Holmes 
now is on a part-time job. 
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TRIPLE YOUR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


WORKING CIRCULATION 
—Studies of flour manufacture 
e show that 1,100 of the flour mills 
in this country produce 98% of 
the flour. Milling Production 
with its controlled circulation 
reaches the key men in these 
1,100 flour mills. This working 
circulation provides contact each 
month with the people who di- 
rectly or indirectly control the 
buying — superintendents, oper- 
ative millers, chemists and plant 
managers. There is no waste 
circulation—only working circu- 
lation—and you are assured of 
reaching your potential cus- 
tomers in the most productive 
mills. 


LEADERSHIP MAKES 
READERSHIP — Readership 
surveys and unsolicited corre- 
spondence from its readers attest 
to the editorial leadership of 
Milling Production. That edi- 
torial leadership is held by com- 
plete words-and-pictures reports 
of the latest milling technology, 
current news, features and com- 
plete coverage of the activities 
of the industry’s two technical 
associations. The real price the 
reader of a publication pays is 
the amount of time he puts in 
reading that journal. Over one 
half of the readers of Milling 
Production have requested that 
it be sent to their homes so that 
they may enjoy uninterrupted 
reading pleasure. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


DOUBLE - DUTY DOLLARS 
—Money spent for advertising in 
Milling Production does double 
duty. In addition to reaching the 
production personnel, the adver- 
tiser’s message is read in the 
Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller by the 
executives who approve pur- 
chase orders. No other adver- 
tising medium in the flour mill- 
ing industry offers this double- 
duty feature of reaching both 
groups — mill technologists and 
executives—with the same ad- 
vertising message and for the 
cost of one advertisement. Take 
advantage of this 100% coverage 
through one double-duty adver- 
tising contract. 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PropucTION 





118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2; Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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The R/GH7 Cleaning Machines 
for YOUR Requirements! 





Carter Disc-Oat Separator 
Length Separation 


Balanced Cleaning 


Hart-Carter grain cleaning 
machines provide the right 
type ofseparationintheright place 
i balanced rod (tbat bate Thorough clean- aaitdiitiiiaiiiiie 
ing is necessary and profitable; over- Refined Scolping, Screening and Aspirating 


cleaning is wasteful and expensive. Hart- 


Carter Scalperator 
Scalping and Aspirating 








Carter machines combine efficiency with 
economy of operation... capacity with 
compactness. In the extensive Hart- 
Carter line there are machines 


to fit your specific require- 
ments. Write for complete 
information today. 


Carter Disc-Seed Separato, a Duo-Aspirator 
Length Separation ot Carter Precision Grader Aspirating 
Thickness Seporction and Grading 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


EEE, 
. 





